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BY E. B. HALE. 
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*T was an Autumn’s eve—with the sick man’s groan, 
As he writh’d in torturing pain, 
Came the solemn dirge—so dreary and lone— 
Of the autumn wind, and its spirit-like moan, 
And its sad and desolate strain. 
Il. 
And the yellow leaves, all sere and dry, 
As the hollow wind flew past, 
In a funeral march, went rustling by, 
With the notes of grief and many a sigh, 
As they rode the pitiless blast. 
ll. 
And thro’ the bows of the willow tree 
That stood by the good man’s door, 
The wild winds danced with furious glee, 
And sung their songs al! solemnly, 
As they ne’er had sung before. 
IV. 
But all was calm and as still within, 
As the hour of peaceful rest : 
And the dying man, in his thoughts had been, 
To that beautiful clime where sorrow or sin, 
Shall never, no never molest. 





EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


The ending of the old and the beginning of the 
new-year, are land-marks in the ways of business ;— 
the former is the time for casting back and settling 
up old scores—the latter, for looking blithely ahead, 
and forming new plans. We have taken a view 
each way, and are reminded, that, to day, we turn 
over a new leaf in a new volume of the Messen- 


ger. While we are doing this, we beg the atten- 


tion of our friends we for a few mo- 
- ~' *5 
ments. Times are —our engagements are 


pressing ; we have wrought the year through, and 
furnished our subscribers with every jot and tittle 
of what we promised to give them. Have they 
done the same by ust Many, we are happy to say, 
have—and many, the state of our finances reminds 
us, have not. To the first, we return many and 
hearty thanks—to the last, we appeal for justice. 
Our subscription list is a large one; had we half 
of what is due by it, we should be satisfied for 
yearstocome. A few names on this list are marked 
paid for 1843, some for 1842, but the rest are in ar- 
rears, some for one year, some for two years, some 
for three and some ever since the Messenger began. 
If one moiety of these arrearages were paid up, 
we should ask no favers and give noduns. It was 
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upon the faith of this list, and on the promise of 
these subscribers that many of our engagements 
were made—they are pressing upon us—this is the 
time for us to meet them—-and these arrearages are 
our main reliance. They are divided among many 
hundreds of subscribers, and the sum owed by each 
is trifling in itself to him, but, in the aggregate, 
the amount is Jarge, and by us is greatly needed. 
It is our sole reliance—a mere pittance to the sub- 
seriber, but a fortune to the publisher. Many, we 
know have withheld their fees, on account of the 
deranged state of the currency. Their motives 
were good, and are highly appreciated. But we can 
better lose a part now than we can afford to wait 
longer. Our distant subscribers who have been 
thus actuated, are respectfully informed that the 
currant bank notes of every State, are now received 
by us at their par value. Any one, may forward 
his subscription fee, free of postage, through the 
post-master, who is empowered to frank all such 
communications. 

We cannot close this appeal, without returning 
our thanks to our numerous contributors for their 
many favors. Notwithstanding the tightness of the 
times, there is a noble band of those who have 
stood by us manfully, and have proudly borne us 
along the walks of literature. 





THE NAVY AND THE WEST. 


We respectfully and earnestly invite the attention of 
Western members of Congress—of the Western press, and 
of the Western people to the subject treated of below. 

Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


This* is a neatly printed pamphlet of twenty odd 
pages, the object of which is fully set forth in the 
title page. Our readers, doubtlessly, will recolléct 
the letters of Harry Bluff, which, under the alias 
of “ Union Jack,” were addressed in the Messen- 
ger, to Mr. Clay, about eighteen months ago, set- 
ting forth the claims of the South and West upon 
the Navy. These letters were nobly responded to 
by the press in those regions. In answer to Harry 
Bluff’s appeal to Western ‘patriotism, Tennessee 
has manfully stepped forth, and bravely responded. 
Memphis in particular, has asserted her claims, and 


* Proceedings of the Board of Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of Memphis, Tennessee, on the subject of the Estab- 
lishment of a Western Armory and Naval Depot and Dock- 
Yard at Memphis : together with the report of Col. D. Morri- 
son, Civil Engineer, the Report of the Committee appointed 





by the Board, &c. &c. Printed at the “ Appeal” Office, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 1842. 
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preferred them with such force of reason and argu- 
ment that has fairly brought them to the favorable no- 
tice of Congress. ‘Though the shores of the West, 
be not washed by the tides of the Ocean, they are 
by roble streams that Joad the Ocean with com- 
merce; and anything that is “tarry and briny” 
closely concerns many of their best interests. Let 
us see therefore, what connexion the South and 
West have, or oughi to have, with the Navy: 
There is a steam man-of-war ; let’s look at her, and 
examine whence came the materials of that smoky 
leviathan. Her bulwarks, her sides, her timbers 
and her ribs, are of oak and pine. Where did 
they grow, and whence were they taken? They 
grew in the South and West, and were taken to 
the East, to be moulded into shape. Her machi- 
nery is made from Western iron, by Eastern me- 
chanics. Her cordage and her canvass were pro- 
duced in the West ; but the profits of their manu- 
facture filled Eastern pockets. The copper and the 
lead used in her construction, though smelted on the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi, were carried away 
in Eastern ships, bought by the government of Eas- 
tern merchants, manufactured in Eastern work- 
shops ;—and for why ? that Eastern states might mo- 
nopolize Navy disbursements. And though she be 
intended for the Gulf of Mexico, and therefore, more 
immediately for the protection of Southern and 
Western interest, her crew are Eastern men, shipped 
and paid off in Eastern ports, and fed on Western 
pork and beef, taxed with Eastern profits: the very 
fuel that gives her power, though it may be had on 
the banks of the Western rivers for five cents the 
bushel, is bought in Eastern towns of Eastern men, 
at a good round Eastern price, and then transported 
in Eastern ships, by Eastern crews, and Eastern 
masters, for Eastern owners, and deposited at the 
door-way of the West, at more than double cost. 
The coal, that is supplied to our steamers at Pen- 
sacola is supplied from Boston—which is supplied 
from an English province, and costs the govern- 
ment, we are informed, by the time it is landed at 
Pensacola, from $15 to $20, per ton—whereas 
better coal—coal that burns freely—that will nei- 
ther “ clink” nor “‘ choke,” may be furnished from 
our Western river banks, and landed at Pensacola, 
orany where in the Gulf, at less than half that price. 
Verily, Southern and Western legislators are 
strangely blinded to their interests in relation to 
the Navy. Why should not all this timber, and 
all this irongand all this hemp, and all this copper, 
this lead, this coal, this beef and this pork; aye, 
and this crew, be supplied directly from the West? 
With the Memphis Aldermen, we think they should, 
and we hope to see the attention of Western mem- 
bers in Congress, turned, in good earnest, to this 
subject, for the general, not less than the sectional 
interests, require that the links in the chain which 
binds the West to the Navy, should be made bright. 
The mouth of the Mississippi is not at the Ba- 








lise—the Gulf of Florida is the outlet for Western 
commerce—therefore the defences of the Gulf of 
Mexico, are only those of the Mississippi, extended. 
These defences operating more immediately for the 
protection of the South and West, in whose hands 
should they be placed, but in those of Southern and 
Western yeomen? Is the West willing, in case of 
war, to entrust the defences of the Gulf to Eastern 
sailors? the Western boys are its natural defenders. 
Those defences must consist of steamers—the West 
is the land of steamboats, and Western river boat- 
men would furnish our man-of-war steamers with 
the best crews in the world. The steamers in- 
tended for the gulf should be built in the West— 
equipped in the West, and manned in the West. 
There their crews should be shipped, and there 
they should be paid off and discharged. 

The boilers and engines, instead of being made 
on the banks of the Hudson, should be manufac- 
tured on the banks of the Mississippi—and the 
hemp too of Kentucky, instead of being sent round 
to the rope yard at Boston to be spun into cordage, 
should be stopped at the Memphis boat-yard, and 
be manufactured there—so too with chain cables— 
and so too with the cannon for these boats. Are 
gentlemen aware, that the best and cheapest guns, 
that have been procured for the Navy, are cast on 
the Western waters from Western iront ‘These 
cannon have been delivered at ninety odd dollars, 
whereas Eastern founders received under former 
contracts—from $135 to $140, for like pieces. 

When a vessel is crippled in the gulf, it certainly 
would be nearer, and safer, and cheaper, to send 
her to the Boat-yard at Memphis for repairs, than 
it would be to send her to New-York or Boston. 
View this subject as we may, reason, justice, and 
public weal, all point tothe banks of the Mississippi, 
as the proper site for the National Boat-yard, and 
to the Western rivers as the best nursery for armed 
boatmen. 

We should be much pleased to hear that Lieut. 
Hunter, in his newly constructed steamer, the 
Union, had been sent by the Department up the 
Mississippi, that the Western people may see a 
steam vessel-of-war, and be teminded of the inter- 
ests they have at stake in this matter; they would 
recognize in her, the produce of their hills and their 
valleys, which had been carried away in the rough, 
wrought up into shape, and sent back again to their 
dvors ;——-then, perhaps, their eyes would be fully 
opened to our course of reasoning. 

There is another subject too, besides the estab- 
lishment of a National Boat-Yard on the Missis- 
sippi, which would redound greatly to the advan- 
tage of the West—and which we have time now 
only to glance at. We allude to a survey, or rather 
an “index” of the Western rivers, by which their 
navigation may be improved, and rendered more cer- 
tain, as well as more safe. The public coffers have 
been, for years, opened with a liberal hand for what 
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is known as the * Coast § Survey ;” ont Unele Sam 
has spent his money like water in building break- 
waters and sea-walls—and in ascertaining the depth 
of water, the position of bars, shoals, and dangerous 
places, along the coast of our Eastern states. But 
as for the West, she has been put off, with the pul- 
ling up of.a snag or two occasionally, while millions 
were spent upon the Pea-patch and Rip-raps. The 
commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers is 
immense, attended annually as we all know, with 
vast losses of life and property; many of which 
might be avoided, were Western river navigators, 
before undertaking trips in doubtful stages of the 
river, furnished with proper registries of the wa- 
ter on the principal shoals. A tithe of what is 
annually expended on the “Coast Survey” would 
suffice for the entire West. We do not speak of 
deepening the shoals, but of ascertaining the depth 
of water on them at every stage of the river—and 
of referring these, to common water marks placed 
at the towns on its banks ;--thus, when the water 
at Cincinnati is so many feet deep——simultaneous 
observations along the river, would show the depth 
of water on the shoals and bars above and below. 
When there is a rise of one foot in the deep still 
water of Cincinnati, the corresponding rise on the 
Maysville, Portsmouth, or Guyandotte shoals, may 
be two, three, or four inches ; depending, of course, 
on the rapidity and capacity of the current ;——but a 
series of observations conducted for one season, 
would accurately establish the ratio between the 
water on the shoals and at the principal cities. 
Then, by planting a pillar graduated according to 
these observations, each town could have a water- 
mark, by which boat owners and masters might 
read dayly, and to the fraction of an inch, the water 
on the shoals to be crossed on their trip; the boat’s 
draft and destination could then be regulated accord- 
ingly. By this means, all those losses which annually 
result from vessels attempting trips extending be- 
yond shoals that are too shallow, would be avoided ;— 
at every town, the boat could read the water on the 
shoals to be crossed. Nor would this be all, the pa- 
pers, in time of low water, would publish, for the be- 
nefit of New-Orleans, and other places which would 
be beyond the influence of the “ water-marks,” the 
depth of the principal shoals, with a remark showing 


ject, j is so much more cubslentel wl hacdiy'e ur- 
ged than our own,—his cases so well put, and the 
Q. E. D. so clearly established by him, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of calling him in to 
our aid. 

“Tt is believed that there is not in the world, an 
equal amount of commercial and agricultural inte- 
rest belonging to any one country, so much at the 
mercy of the most inconsiderable maritime foree 
as is that of the Gulf of Mexico. Not only the 
States which lie immediately on that water, but all 
those whose streams enter into it, including the 
vast and fertile region of the Mississippi and its 
tributary waters, make this their chief channel of 
commerce. And we may properly add, also, no 
inconsiderable amount in the article of cotton sent 
from Texas by means of the Red river, and paying 
tribute to our commercial agencies in its transit 
through our territory. Cotton is the principal ma- 
terial of our trade, both foreign and domestic ; it 
probably constitutes three-fourths of our exports 
in its raw and manufactured states. ‘Taking the 
year ending on the 31st August, 1842, it is found 
that the whole cotton crop amounted to 1,683,574 
bales; of which 1,160,389 were shipped from the 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico. Of this crop 1,465- 
249 bales were exported to foreign countries ; and 
of these exports, 937,830 bales were from the ports 
of that Gulf. Thus it may be assumed that two- 
thirds of the most valuable article of our commerce, 
foreign and coastwise, is shipped in the ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“In other articles, the productions of the West, 
the proportion, although perhaps not quite so large, 
'is yet large enough to give peculiar importance to 
the Gulf of Mexico. ‘The tobacco, the iron, the 
lead, the sugar, the hemp, and the provisions of 
that great and rich region, (and in a few years we 
may add also its coal,) find their way to market 
chiefly through that single channel. ‘These alrea- 
dy form no inconsiderable part of the entire ex- 
ports of our country; and will, after no Jong pro- 
cess of time, enter still more largely into our trade, 
both foreign and domestic. Without pretending to 
| perfect accuracy, we may safely assume that not 








wwe than two-thirds of the entire commerce of our 


country, exclusive of the whale fisheries, passes 


whether the river was rising or falling, or stationary. | through the Gulf of Mexico; and we may, with 


Thus, a boat at New-Orleans, would know with cer- 
tainty before leaving, and to the nearest time, what 
water was on the shoals of the Ohio. 
make this suggestion—leaving it to our Western 
friends for further discussion and for AGITATION. 
While the proof slips of the foregoing were yet in 
our hands, we received a copy of the annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 
this Report, is the Mississippi Boat-Yard. Weare 
happy to find the views already taken by us, suppor- 
ted and strengthened by the official organ of the 
Navy. The Secretary’s reasoning on the sub- 


even more safety, assume that this proportion will 
increase from year to year, with the increase of 


We merely | the population and wealth of our Western States. 


“Tt is to be borne in mind that nearly all this va- 
luable trade is carried on through the Gulf of Flo- 
rida. I had the honor to present my views upon this 


‘subject, in a report which I made to the Senate, 
THE measure of | 


during the last session of Congress, but which was 
not acted on by that body. I respectfully refer to 


that document, as containing many suggestions con- 





nected with this inquiry, which I believe to be not 
wholly onworthy of public attention. I repeat 
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bans, are the well Gin n fact, that i in consequence 
of the strength of the Gulf stream and trade winds 
there is virtually no passage for our trade eastward, 
on the south side of the island of Cuba. It must, 
of necessity, pass through the Gulf of Florida, a 
narrow strait which can be effectually blockaded | has both the will and the power to protect them. 
by two active steam frigates, and probably by one. | Our position among the nations, is such as to leave 
Even if a trading vessel should pass such a block- | us without excuse, if we voluntarily strip ourselves 
ading force in the night, it would have but one | of a power which all other nations are anxious to 
path open to it for a great distance, and might of grasp. Our forms of government and municipal 
course be pursued with a certainty of being over- | institutions, suggest that a naval force is our safest 





A commerce, oll as ours, 
demands the protection of an adequate naval force ; 
our people, scattered all over the world, have a 
right to require the occasional presence of our flag, 
to give assurance to all nations that their country 


wee of the seas. 








taken. It would not enjoy even the ordinary chan- | 
ces of a vessel escaping from a blockaded port into. 
a wide and open sea. 

“* The facts to which I have thus adverted, show 
a striking peculiarity in our condition. The great- 
est portion of our commerce, confined to a single 
channel of some hundreds of miles, is exposed 
in a peculiar manner to any enemy having posses- 
sion of the’sea ; and—what would render our condi- 
tion still worse—if we be without a naval force, 
that commerce may be annihilated ata cost ieee 
would not be felt by any tenth-rate maritime power ! 

“If these views be correct, I am at a loss to per- | 


and perhaps our only, defence ; and as an addition- 
‘al recommendation, of no small w eight, the expen- 
diture which this defence requires, is to be made 
chiefly among our own people, encouraging their 
enterprise, invigorating their industry, and calling 
out the abundant and now almost hidden resources 
of our country. ” 

In another part of the report, the Secretary in- 
forms Congress, that he has laid up the Mississippi 
steamer, and intends to lay up the Missouri also, be- 
cause they are found to be too expensive. These 
splendid follies were conceived and built under the 
‘old system. It cost upwards of a million of dol- 





ceive what portion of our country is not interested | Jars to build the two; and, to prove what was 
in them. ‘To the States bordering on the Gulf of known before, i. e. that they were like the Indian's 
Mexico, and to all those which use the Mississippi | gun and “cost more than they come to,” it has cost 
river as a channel of trade, the subject is of a deep | we are a‘raid to say how much more. We 
and daily increasing interest. So far as their pros-| will give the data—and the reader may make the 
perity depends on the outlet of the various produc- | calculation for himself: one of them, consumed 
tions of their country, they have but a single ques- | when at sea, 43 tons of coal a day—this coal was 
tion to decide : Is, or is not, their commerce worth | received at Pensacola at—say $15 the ton—then 
the cost of a naval power adequate to protect itt | there were the wear and tear of Boat, Boilers and 
It has no other protection, and it cannot have any | Engines—the cost of six or eight Engineers, of thir- 
other until its present channels shall be changed. | ty or forty firemen, and a crew of one hundred or 

“To these considerations are to be added, others | two hundred men, for each vessel. Be the sum 
growing out of the peculiar character of our Govern- | total what it may—but it is enormous—the cost of 
ment and institutions, and the exposed condition of these two steamers—which, unless we have war 
our lake and sea coast. On these points I can on- | soon, will prove worse than useless, amounts to a 
ly repeat the suggestions offered in my last report. | sum, that would be more than sufficient to found 
No country in the world has agreater interest than! on the Mississippi, a boat-yard—a foundry—a rope 
ours to guard itself against invasion. If we are| walk—a school for engineers—and to build and 
destined to see again the smoke of an enemy’s | equip a fieet of proper sized steamers sufficient to 
camp, we should at least be careful not to allow it answer all our present purposes in the Gulf of 
<3 ascend from our own soil. Verily, what can our Western friends be 





It is in all respects | Mexico. 
better for us, to repel an enemy from our coast,| made of, that they do not assert their claims upon 
than to subdue him after he has landed upon our! the Navy ! 
shores.. To do this, we must cherish our naval! See what the Report says further— The sub- 
power,—not as the institution of a day or of a year, \ject, next in importance, is the establishment of 
—not as a subject which we can lay aside, and |a navy-yard on the largest scale, on the waters 
take up again whenever we please, as .the policy | ‘of the lower Mississippi. I had the honor to give 
or the eaprice of the moment may dictate ;—but as | my views upon this subject, in a report to the Sen- 
a great and permanent institution, worthy of a great | ate, of the 31st of January last. 
people, and demanding the grave attention of Go-| ferring to that report, I forbear to repeat at large 
vernment ; an institution resting upon a wise system, | the suggestions which it offers. I will only say 
and worthy to be maintained in the spirit of a li-/that the object which I have in view, is to af- 
beral, comprehensive and stable policy. ifurd whatever facilities such an establishment can 
“These considerations forbid us to fall so far in| afford, to the industry of the whole valley of the 
the rear of other nations, and of the age in which | Mississippi, now cut off in a great degree, from its 
we live, as to surrender our due share of the do- due share in the supplies of the Navy 


Respectfully re- 
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of that region would find there a ready aul conve- 
nient market; an extensive rope-walk—a neces- 

sary appendage to such a navy-yard—would pre- 
sent a constant demand for hemp; the provisions of 
the West, now worth little or nothing, from their 
superabundance, would find a ready purchaser at 
fair prices. Every branch of Western industry 
would feel, directly or indirectly, the influence of 
such an establishment; while the Navy itself, 
would be secure of abundant and cheap supplies, 
sufficiently convenient to the ocean, and yet per- 
fectly safe from the attacks of any enemy. 

‘“‘ It is by arrangements of this sort,” continues 
the Secretary—-“that the Navy can be made to re- 
turn to the country twice the wealth which is ex- 
pended in support of it. The wealth of a nation 
does not consist in the quantity of gold which it may 
have in its Treasury ; the economy of a nation is 
not shown only in the smallness of its expenditures. 
It is rich, only in proportion as its people are rich; 
and it is economical only so far as it applies the 
public money to uses more valuable to the people 
who pay it, than the money itself. This is but 
another name for national thrift; but it is the only 
sense in which national economy is of any value. 
Nine tenths of the appropriations to the Navy are 
paid back to our own people for materials, labor, 
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lof necessity must be, applied to ‘uses far more 
valuable to the people who pay them, than the mo- 


ney itself ;’ and that, far from being an oppressive 
burden, they will operate as a measure of positive 
relief.” 

A boat-yard on the Mississippi is required for the 
general welfare ; though it would operate, collater- 
ally, more immediately for the protection of Wes- 
tern produce, and for the promotion of Western in- 


terests. If, therefore, it be a tax—let the West be 
saddled with its burthens. If it be a benefit, let her 
enjoy it. 


The West—by which we include the Gulf-states, 
and those watered by the streams of the Missis- 
sippi—should be charged with the steam portion of 
the Navy, as the East is with canvass portion. 
The East is the place for ships and sailors, the 
West for steam-boats, and watermen—and the West 
should insist, as a matter of policy, right, and jus- 
tice, on supplying the Navy with steamers, and with 
every thing relating thereto—from the truck down 
to the keelson, and from a packing thread up to an 
engine. When one of our men-of-war is in the 
Gulf of Mexico or at Pensacola, she does not con- 
sider herself at home. Her home is at Boston, or 
New-York, or some of the Atlantic ports; their 
crews all belong there. ‘The home of our steamers, 





and subsistence. It is thus put into circulation, 
paying debts, supplying wants, and sustaining credit. 
Iivery dollar thus employed increases the tax-pay- 


ing ability of the people to twice that amount; and | 


this tax-paying ability is the true wealth of the na- 
tion. The expenses of the Navy, therefore, are 
not to be considered a dead tax upon the Treasury. 

They not only go back and circulate among our 
own people, but, unlike most other expenditures of | 
the Government, they give employment to industry, 
encouragement to enterprise, and patronage to ge- 
nius. ‘They perform, to a great extent, the office 
of a protective tariff, in developing and bringing 
into use various sources of our national wealth, par- 
ticularly in copper, iron, hemp, provisions, and coal. 
The effect of even a small disbursement, so made, 
upon the public prosperity and comfort, is much 


should be in the Gulf, and the Mississippi; and 
| their crews should hail from those borders. It is 
| for the protection of their homes, that a Gulf squad- 
ron would be required in war ;—and it is for the 
protection of their labor and their produce, that a 
| Gulf Squadron is required in peace ;—and who 
should be charged with the defence of Southern and 
| Western fire-sides, in war—of Southern and Wes- 
tern merchandize, in peace, but Southern and Wes- 
tern people? In the last war, we had no Squadron 
in the Gulf: the Western boys had to march down 
|to its shores, and drive back the enemy. Entrust 
to them now, the Gulf defences,—let them build 
and man their own war-steamers, and no foe would 
ever again have the hardihood to cross the seas for 
the “beauty and booty” of a Southern city. 

As there is a school for Military Engineers at 





more important and extensive than the first view of | West-Point in the East, there should be a school 


it vould lead us to suppose. 
that taxes ought to be levied merely for the pur- 
pose of so expending them. 


I am far from saying | too for Naval Engineers in the West. 


No tax should be im- | should be a school of Engineers. 


Connected 
| with the workshops of the Western boat-yard, there 
If more were 


posed, direct or indirect, which is not required for | graduated there, than are required for our public 


the legitimate and proper uses of Government. 
But if a necessity for the tax can be shown to exist ; 


if the purposes to which it is proposed to apply it, 


clearly appear to be useful and profitable to the | ble occupation on the river boats. 


| steamers in times of peace, they would be ready for 


ithe excess in time of war—and in the mean time 
_ would, in their private capacity, find useful and valua- 


They would 


country far beyond the measure of the tax itself;|raise the standard of qualifications for Western 
. . . ’ | « . . . 
it ceases to be a burden, and is relieved from all river navigation—and prevent that destruction of 


fair objection. 


Such in my opinion, is emphati- | Tife and property there, which legislation has tried 


cally the case with almost the entire appropriation | in vain to arrest. 


to naval service. 


It is confidently believed that | 


| This is a matter of deep interest to the West, 


such appropriations, as liberal as any convenient’ and we call upon the press and the people there, to 


and proper revenue system will allow, may be, and stand up for their rights. 
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BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND. neglected his siletiiine ontil his lita. year, 
, when, at his urgent request, he was sent to the 
NO. Iil. public school with his brothers and sisters. He 
From the most remote antiquity, there have ex- | profited so much by what he heard there, that in 
isted, at all times, and nearly in all nations, blind | the year 1623 he was able to enter the University 
persons, who distinguished themselves by uncom-|of Leipzig. After graduating, he engaged for some 
mon acquirements in the sciences or im the arts.|time as private teacher, with good success. He 
Their number is so considerable, that the limits | then settled in Koenigsberg, where he taught the 
necessarily imposed upon a communication of this | | French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldarie 
nature, will not allow us to mention here, more | and Arabic languages. When he took part in the 
than a small fraction of the whole. A few well | theological disputations, at that time much in vogue ; 
authenticated examples, however, may not be un-| ‘he would quote the verses he wanted in the Latin 
interesting to your readers. We shall select them |and in the original languages, always giving the 
from the number of those who lived before, the|chapter and verse; he used also to mention the 
time of the immortal Harvy, and leave a notice of | Hebrew accents and points with the utmost accu- 
some of the most celebrated’ pupils of the institu-| racy, sometimes drawing critical conclusions from 
tions which he founded for a future communication. |them. He was well acquainted with the Greek 
Cicero, (Tuseal disp. V, 39) tells us that Diodo-| profane writers. He had the letters of the Eastern 
tus Sloicus, who was blind from infancy, not only | languages which he taught, made of wire, and, by 
had acquired, himself, a thorough knowledge of| feeling them repeatedly, he learned to write these 
philosophy, music and geometry, but that he taught |languages. He solved very difficult arithmetical 
the latter science with the greatest success. He} | calculations by means of notched sticks. His ac- 
used to tell his pupils, with the greatest precision, | quirements in philosophy and the mathematics were 
how to draw the diagrams necessary to the illus- | | respectable ; he played well on several musical in- 
tration of the propositions which he wanted to de- | struments, mostly on the organ. The acuteness of 
monstrate. his senses, of feeling and hearing was remarkable ; 
Eusebius also, although blind from his fifth year, | he was a good hand at ten-pins, and was a good shot 
became distinguished both as a scholar and as a|/a at mark which was so contrived, that a person 
teacher: (Cassiodorus, de Inst. dio. litten. capt. V.) | could, without danger, strike it and thus inform him 
St. Hieronymus (de vivis illustr. cap. 109) speaks | of its exact position. (Baczka pag. 60.) 
in the highest terms, of his teacher Didymus ef| Nicholas Saunderson, who has already been men- 
Alexandria, who lost his sight in infancy, but ne- | tioned, whilst speaking of the sense of touch, was 
vertheless became one of the best mathematicians the son of a poor exciseman. He was born in the 
of his age. He was appointed professor of the | county of York, in England, in the year 1682, and 
celebrated school at Alexandria, where Ruffinus, | lost his sight in“the second year of his life. He 
Paladius, Isidor and many other celebrated men, | devoted himself principally to the study of mathe- 
became his pupils. He wrote several good works | matics, and with so much success, that he was able 
on mathematics and theology, the best of which— | to impart instruction in this his favorite science. 
a treatise on the Holy Ghost—was translated into | In his public lectures which were numerously at- 
Latin by Hieronymus. | tended, he spoke to his hearers as if they also were 
Nicasius Werdamus lost his eye-sight when | blind. He explained successfully Newton’s works 
three years old; undaunted by this loss, he applied | on light and colors. In the vear 1711, he was ap- 
himself to study with such success, that he was) | pointed Lucassian professor of the mathematics in 
appointed professor of civil and ecclesiastic law | the University of Cambridge. About this time, he 
at the University of Calogne. During his lectures, | published his elements of Algebra, a remarkable 
he used to quote authorities, and even to recite| work, full of the most extraordinary but lucid ex- 
whole passages from other authors with as much|planations. He invented an apparatus for arith- 
ease and accuracy as if he had their works before | metic which has since been improved ; and thus al- 
him and were able to read them. (Bib. Bat. auth. | tered, is yet in pretty general use amongst the blind. 
p. 311.) Saunderson’s apparatus consisted of a square board, 
John Fernanda, the son of a poor Spaniard, and| in which, rows of small holes had been bored so 
blind from infancy, struggled so successfully against ‘as to form little squares—three holes on one side, 
the many obstacles which, poverty and carats, and one in the middle. He had two kinds of pins 
united, could not fail to put in his way, that he | whieh fitted these holes. A pin of the largest size 
became celebrated as a poet, and gramarian and a/jin the central hole to represent O. A pin of the 
composer of music. Several of his quartets are | smallest size in the same place stood for 1. For 
yet in existence. (Zahn ex. mir., p. 114.) 2, he used to place a large pin in the middle hole, 
Huldericus Shonbergen, lost his eyesight by the | and a small one in the hole immediately above it. 
small pox, when about three years old. His pa- | For 3, a large pin in the middle and a small one in 
rents thinking that nothing could be done for him, the North-East corner of the square; and so on for 
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all the other figures, till 9 was daca by iene’ but once, he condi tell by 1 the sound of his 
large pin in the central hole, and a smal! one in the own voice, whether the place of any of the furni- 
North-Western hole of the little square. The same |ture of his rooms had been changed during his ab- 
apparatus was also used by Saunderson for Geome- | sence. He replied to Diderot, who asked him whe- 
try ; he could produce any straightlined figure upon ther he did not often wish he were able to see; 
it by putting the pins so as to represent the angles |“ Yes, but only because curiosity plagues me, 
of the figures which he wanted to delineate, and otherwise I would prefer very long arms; I could 
then wrapping them with a silk thread. The ce-| then become acquainted with objects at a distance, 
lerity with which Saunderson performed the longest better than you can with your telescopes; besides, 
caleulations by means of this simple contrivance, | the eyes are much more easily lost than the fingers.” 
is said to have been truly wonderful; he calculated | John Kaeferle, son of a miller, was born in 1768, 
with it, and then prepared permanently tangible ta-_ ‘at Weiblingen in Germany. He lost the sight of 
bles of the natural sines, tangents, ete., which can | one eye in early infancy, and that of the other when 
yet be seen at Cambridge. His biography, written | ‘about four years old, by the accidental discharge of 
by his disciple and friend, Juchlif, was published in |a crossbow. His talents for music and mechanics, 
Dublin in 1747. | for which he afterwards became celebrated, showed 

Dr. Henry Mayes, born in Manchester, lost his | ‘themselves at an early age. 


When only five years 
sight in early infancy. 


He was carefully instructed | old, in a few weeks, and without assistance, he 
by his parents, in languages, music, mathematics | learnt to play several tunes on a little toy violin 
and chemistry ; he evinced during his youth, a de- | which had been given to him as a new-year’s gift. 
cided taste for mechanics, and succeeded in making | At the early age of ten years, his fathers’ turning- 
wind-mills, looms, ete. As professor of Chemistry | lathe having attracted his attention, he secretly ex- 
in Pitterweem, Scotland, he lectured with much | amined into its mechanism, and without any body’s 


applause on the various branches connected with assistance, turned a set of ten pins. 


Soon after, 
his chair. 


He not only repeated the experiments | he made a neat and exact model of the machinery 
by which the identity of Galvanism and Electri- | contained in a neighboring wool-factery. <A year 
city, used to be demonstrated, but invented several enon he made for his father, a useful cider- 
striking new ones. He first found-out that copper, | press. About this time, his father having bought a 
zink and wet paper, were not the only materials out | mile in the neighborhood of Lewisburg, John erected 
of which a galvanic pile can be constructed. He also \for a blacksmith of the town, a pair of bellows 
first noticed the presence of gas in water through | worked by 


water power. He invented different 
which a galvanic stream has passed. 


He founded | kinds of traps for mice, rats, minks, birds, etc. In 
upon his experiments, a very ingenious theory by | his fifteenth year this blind youth undertook to fur- 
which he accounted for the difference in the quan- | nish the farm of his father with water, and suc- 





tity of vapor sustained in the air at different times. 
He was a pleasant companion, and as a lecturer, 
remarkable for the clearness and conciseness of his 
language. (Bacyka p. 51.) 

Joseph Kicinhars, born at Nauders, in Tyrol, be- 
came blind in his fourth year. He made crucifixes 
and holy figures of wood, in which all parts were 
in due proportion, and which expressed affliction, 
delight, and other affections of the mind. He made 
statues from less than a foot high, to the common 
size of the human body, which would do honor to 
many seeing artists. 
fection, heads or busts of living persons, which he 
took off by feeling, either from nature or from casts. 

The biind man of Puisseaux, whose manifold ac- 
quirements Diderot (letters sur les aveugles) de- 
scribes, was the son of a professor of Philosophy 
in the high school of Paris where he attended the 
different schools and received his education. Hav- 
ing become reduced in circumstances he repaired 
to Puiseaux, where he erected a distillery. He was 
singular in many of his actions ; it was his custom, 
for example, to sleep during the day and to work 
all night, because, as he said, he was not apt to be 
interrupted. His memory of sound was so good, 
that he could recognise persons whom he had heard 


He also carved, in great per- 


| ceeded in this undertaking by building in the river 


Necker, a forcing pump, which adapted itself to 
the height of the water, and was worked by the 
force of its current. At the age of sixteen, one eye 
was operated upon by a surgeon, who succeeded 
in restoring its sight for a short time; but, four 
months afterwards, a violent inflammation not only 
destroyed the eye-ball, and thus blasted all hopes of 
his ever seeing again, but also affected his general 
health materially, and confined him for a long time 
\to his bed. At the age of twenty, being perfectly 
recovered, he began to make musical instruments, 
an occupation which he followed ever after with 
great success and distinction. ‘The instruments 
which he made first—violins and guitars—were so 
well made that they met with ready sale at a good 
price. But, having accidentally obtained a piano, 
he soon showed a decided predilection for that instru- 
ment, and learned in a few months to play on it so 
well, that he was appointed organist in a neighbor- 
ing church. His father bought him a small organ, 
the bellows of which were intended to be worked 
by the feet of the player; but finding this irksome, 
he soon contrived to attach them to the machinery 





of his fathers’ mill, and to have them blown by its 
means. Ile constructed his first piano in 1790. 
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This first attempt was not as successful as he had an- visible creation, he proves to us, that had Homer 
ticipated ; a result which, if we take into considera- | and Milton been born blind, instead of losing their 
tion the exactness with which such an instrument sight in after life, they might still have reared those 
must be built, the intricacy and the number of its | splendid monuments of mental power, the immortal 
component parts, we shall not wonder at. This | {liad and Paradise Lost. 
want of success, however, did not discourage him;} Maria Theresia van Paradies, born at Vienna in 
he soon tried again, and this time succeeded be-|the year 1759, was the daughter of an Imperial 
yond his own expectations. The mill of his father|Councellor. She became blind when about two 
having, about this time been consumed by fire, John | years old, and so gradual was her loss of sight that 
was obliged to relinquish his favorite occupation, | for some time her parents could not persuade them- 
to assist him in repairing the loss. He turned} selves that she had actually ceased to see. As 
nearly all the wheels, constructed the greatest part | soon however as they ascertained that the loss was 
of the machinery of the new mill, and presented irretrievable, they employ ed all the means in their 
his father with a new set of furniture of his own | | power to cultivate her mind and to give to her un- 
making. After the death of his father, which hap- | common activity, the direction which would most 
pened shortly afterwards, young Kaeferle, who al-| likely conduce to her happiness. Nature having 
ready enjoyed considerable reputation, established | endowed her with uncommon talents for music, they 
a piano manufactory in Lewisburg, hired a large| wisely determined to cultivate them ; and, such was 
number of journeymen, and gradually improved his | the rapidity of her progress, that whilst yet a child, 
instruments so that he became one of the most dis-| she acted as organist in one of the churches of Vi- 
tinguished instrument makersinGermany. Hethen| enna before the Empress Maria Theresia, who was 
married, had a house built according to a plan of} so much pleased with her performance that she 
his own, and extended his business to foreign coun- | granted her a pension for the remainder of her life. 
tries. The invention of Harmonicas having obliged | The best music teachers in Vienna were engaged 
him to make himself acquainted with the art of|to cultivate her taste in playing, singing and com- 
casting and working metals, he soon made himself) posing. Music was with her, the language of the 
master of the subject, and invented many ingenious| heart. She chose as subjects of her composition 
contrivances to facilitate his operations. He was! the passions of mankind, and her lively imagina- 
also well acquainted with chemical manipulations, | tion entitled her to portray them with great vivid- 
prepared himself all the paints and varnish used in| ness and truth. Accompanied by her mother, she 
his manufactory, made potatoe-sugar, ete. ‘This| made in 1784, a journey through Germany, Swit- 
remarkable man lives still (1819,) resides in Louis-| zerland, France, and England. She played in Pa- 
burg, in the midst of his family, is wealthy and| ris before the Queen, took part in the “concert spi- 
generally respected, furnishing us with a striking! ritual,” and was received every where with un- 
proof that industry and talents can supply the place | bounded applause. ‘The same honors awaited her 
of the most important senses. (Klein p. 251.) in London where she became acquainted with many 
This is an extraordinary case, but it is well at-| of the most distinguished persons of Great Britain. 
tested ; indeed, we have ourselves seen so many | It was not only the extraordinary talents for music 
extraordinary instances of the great powers of the| of Miss Paradies that excited the astonishment of 
blind, that we have no doubt of those of Kaeferle. | all those who became acquainted with her, but her 
We have known young men who roamed all over} amiable disposition, the activity of her mind, the 
the country, alone, by the help of a cane and a/ ease and the modesty of her manners and her mani- 
pocket compass ; who rode fearlessly about on horse-| fold scientific acquirements. ‘The apparatus which 
back, and who would mingle with ease in society, | she invented to overcome the obstacles which want 
and take their part in many of its amusements such| of sight threw in her way, was very ingenious. 
as dancing, chess, ete. Indeed, we often meet blind | She corresponded with her friends by means of a 
persons who have been properly neglected, if we | little printing press. She invented a method for 
may so express ourselves—for neglect is better for! writing out her own musical compositions, by prick- 
a blind child than the excessive attention which} ing the notes with a pin upon thick paper or paste- 
they generally receive, and which prevents the de-| board. This process was afterwards much simpli- 
velopment of their faculties. Such persons are} fied by Mr. Kempillen, the inventor of the automa- 
to be found almost every where going about the| ton chess player, who made a press with which she 
streets, and from town to town alone. printed music in relief. She performed obstruce 
A distinguished man of letters who has flourished | calculations by means of the cyphering board which 
within a few years, was the Rev. Dr. Blacklock, | Saunderson had invented. On her maps, the boun- 
of Scotland, who was born blind; and yet became | daries and rivers were marked and rendered taugi- 
a most chaste and ripe scholar, an able divine, and | ble by fine wire or silk threads; the sea by sand, 
a beautiful poet. He published a volume of poems| and the towns by flat pearls. She danced well. 
which bear all the marks of genius, and in which| Her exquisite sonsibility of hearing, and her long 
by an extraordinary power of description of the attention to the intonation of the voice, enabled 
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her to judge of character with great accuracy y ala 4 kept in the: same estab! shes, “al thus tr: enamel 
precision. She recognized persons with whom them from age to age, with the greatest fidelity. 
she had not conversed for many years, by the It must have been a singular sight, to visit this li- 
voice. She moved with ease and freedom, and brary of walking books, and to have consulted these 
never ran against any large object. Her ideas of) talking archives. Instead of pulling down a musty 
beauty coincided with regular proportions ; she ap- | folio, to seek for an historical fact, you would walk 
peared, however, to lay but little stress upon it, and up to a blind man, and ask if he were the deposi- 
ridiculed, often, the idea of attaching value to some- tory of the records of such and such a century ; 
thing about which so few persons agree. |and he would answer, yes! or else, that his neigh- 

The education and the acquirements of Miss bor, further on, was the right volume; and then 
Paradies, coupled with the absence of one of the! you might ask him a thousand questions, and, turn- 
most important senses, drew the attention of the ing over the tablets of his memory, as the leaves 
public to the means by which this education had | of a book, learn at the same time the matter in 
been acquired. Harvy became her friend, and this question, and the opinion of the recorder besides. 
philanthropist was undoubtedly indebted to her for} The oldest institution for the blind in Europe, is the 
many valuable suggestions in relation to plans for| celebrated quinge-vingts, or hospital of 300 blind, 
the instruction of the blind. established by St. Louis at Paris, in 1260. This 

Peter Pontanus, or Dupont, called the blind man institution, however, is an asylum, and not a school, 
of Bauges, flourished at the commencement of the | and I am sorry to add, that although well managed 
sixteenth century. He lost his sight in his t’vird|in many things, it is in a moral point of view by 
year; but this misfortune, though it perhaps im-|no means a pattern for a blind asylum. It was 
peded, could not prevent his making splendid at-| founded at a time when it was not known that the 
tainments in science and literature. Such is the! blind are capable of receiving instruction,and when 
luxuries of genius, that nothing seems capable to) it was thought that benevolence could not do more 
repress its growth,—it shoots without culture—it|than to provide for the wants of their animal na- 
buds and blossoms amid misfortune and poverty,/ture. Mr. Signier, the able Director of the insti- 
and bids defiance to the impediments of circum-|tution for the instruction of the blind in that city 
stances. He taught belles lettres at Paris with|is not satisfied with the quinge-vingts, even as a 
unexampled success, and published many works, | residence for his pupils, after they leave the school. 
which augmented his reputation and celebrity.| He has been endeavoring to have another asylum 
Among other productions, one on rhetoric, and a|erected on purpose for them, and assigns as the 
treatise on the art of making poetry, in which he/reason, that the blind at the quinge-vingts, hav- 
attacks Despaultere, are the most esteemed. Pon-|ing never been in the habit of working, and being 
tanus was a profound philosopher, enlightened and | supported there in idleness, soon communicate to 
religious; an enemy to duplicity, and the friend of|those who come from his school, their own im- 


truth. moral and idle habits. 
We see from all these examples and countless| Va: Institute for the si 


others, which might be adduced, that long before Staunton, 1042. 
Institutions were established, it must have been 
known that some blind persons, by the use and im- 
provement of the senses of hearing and feeling, 
had risen to the highest degree of mechanical and 
mental attainments. ‘These remarkable instances, 
however, instead of.convincing the public that there| “The poetic era is with the past,” wrote the fa- 
is nothing in blindness to incapacitate a person af-|mous Christopher North, more than a quarter 
flicted with it, from acquiring that knowledge which | of a century ago; and it needs not the ken of a 
will make him both useful and happy, were, up to | magician to divine that the spirit of the present age 
the times of the immortal Harvy, considered as de-| bears with it no indication of a speedy return of 
partures from the common course of things, and no|the “good old times,” when Dante, and Homer, 
systematic attempts were made to rescue this un-|and Sapho, enchanted the world with the melody 
fortunate class of our fellow-beings from ignorance | of their numbers, and shed the lustre of their ge- 
and consequent wretchedness. Indeed, more was|nius and the glory of their renown upon the eras 
done for them out of civilized Europe, and among and countries in which they lived. And if it be 
the Pagans than within it. We have already al- ‘indeed true, that the pure and elevated sentiments 
Juded to the fact, that in Japan many blind persons | which form the principal elements of the poetic 
were kept, at the expense of the government, asa spirit, are on the decline—if the prevailing opi- 
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sort of living library; for, instead of having the |nions which characterise our age and nation are 
history of the country written in books, the events | not tending to elevate us in the scale of intelligent, 
were related to blind men, who committed them to| thinking, rational beings—then it is incumbent upon 
memory, and repeated them to young blind men, all who rejoice in the well-being of their race, to 
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endeavor to discover the causes, and point out a 
remedy. Without going into an examination of 
the correctness of the sentiment above advanced, 
we shall take its truth upon trust, believing as we 
do in the quaint old axiom, ** What all acknowledge, 
must be so.” “The voice of the people is the 
voice of God,” saith Jefferson,—and what autho- 
rity have individuals to controvert the language of 
Divinity ? 

What, then, are among the prominent causes 
which have led to such a result? It must have 
been evident to the observation of all, that in re- 
cent years the public mind, especially in this coun- 
try, has been the theatre of alternate excitement 
and depression, engendered by the prevailing spi- 
rit of mammon. Catching the strange infection, 
the man of science has left his laboratory, the stu- 
dent his books, the lawyer his “ briefs,” and too 
often, alas! the minister at the altar, and the poet 
at his lyre, have left their high and honorable call- 
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“For an iron sleep hath bound them in its passionless em- 
brace; 
We may woo, but cannot win them from their dreary rest- 
ing place !” 
Peace to their ashes—immortality to their fame— 
repose to their gentle spirits!—And what can we 
say for those of our native bards who, though li- 
ving, are yet lost to the world in the spheres of 
usefulness and honorable distinction which they 
were wont to occupy !—who have abandoned the 
Muses, to woo the favor of the ‘‘god of this world,” 
and have turned from the calm shades of Casta- 
lia, to dream golden dreams in the counting-house, 
or to muse amidst the primeval groves of paper ci- 
ties, and prospectively wield the sceptre of com- 
mand in States and nations yet to be! Still— 
though they have gone out from us—we will re- 
vere their memory, and cherish their fame; but 
worthy of double honor shall be he who shall ulti- 
mately succeed in winning them back to their 


ing, to engage in some reckless scheme of self-ag- | ‘‘ first love.” 


grandizement! How many intellects which have 
given evidence of superior culture, and whose ear- 
ly literary efforts gave fair promise of lofty achieve- 
ments, becoming debased by this sordid desire for 
gain, have disappeared from the firmament like 
bright stars obscured or eclipsed in the zenith of 
their glory! How many warm hearts have been 
seared—robbed of all their gushing sympathies and 
finer emotions—by the same unhallowed influence ! 
And how many, too, whose harps were ever tuned 
to the cause of goodness and virtue, are silent now, 
or wake their numbers to the melody of a higher 
sphere ! 


“They, the young and strong, who cherished 
Earnest longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished— 
Wearied with the march of life !” 


Clarke, Mellen, Hillhouse, Thatcher, Bacon, Miss 
Hooper, and others, whose writings have been 
justly regarded as ornaments to our national lite- 
rature, have gone in rapid succession from a world 
consecrated by their genius, and made better by 
their influence and example, to the land of shadows 
and silence. With their harps in their hands, and 
a song on their lips, they passed away. And who 
are they that are to fill the places of the lost ones, 
and the dead in the great arcana of literature ? 
Whither shall we look for the rising and increas- 
ing lights which are to render less apparent the 
absence of those “bright orbs of song” which 
have been quenched in the vortex of worldliness, 
or darkened by the shadows of death? Those de- 
parted minstrels—how the remembrance of their 
inspiring words steal over our thoughts in the 
calmness of solitude, like the sweet echoes of 
voices beloved and cherished in happier years! 
But they come not back !—they answer not to our 





call! 





Another cause for the decline of poetry, may 
be found in the lack of a just and discriminating 
criticism. Nothing can be more fatal to the pro- 
per development of the talent and genius of a peo- 
ple, than the supremacy of an ignorant, illiberal, 
irresponsible, cringing, class of reviewers. Indis- 
criminate praise, on the one hand—and unqualified 
and universal condemnation on the other, seem to 
us to be the prevailing characteristics of the sys- 
tem of criticism now in vogue. The consequen- 
ces of such a state of things, may be clearly read 
in the history of the past. The reader has not 
forgotten the “ iron age” in British literature, when 
a few self-constituted censors of the periodical 
press in the father-land, established, and for a 
while maintained, the most complete and system- 
atic model of aliterary despotism, which the world 
has ever witnessed. By affecting a disinterested 
zeal for the cause of letters, and under the spe- 
cious pretext of guarding the public from the im- 
positions of ignorant and ambitious pretenders, 
they succeeded in gaining an influence infinitely 
above their real deserts. Their praise was regard- 
ed as a sure passport to fame, while their censure 
was looked upon, by both author and reader, as in- 
dicating the surest and nearest way to a premature 
oblivion. Few could contemplate appearing be- 
fore the world in the character of an author, with- 
out shrinking appalled at the prospect of being 
compelled to pass this fiery ordeal; for few, indeed, 
—and they the especial objects of favoritism— 
were suffered to pass unscathed. Now and then, 
one among the many aspirants to the honor of au- 
thorship, animated by a stern, unyielding spirit, 
determined to run the venture, and, like the haugh- 
ty Byron, hurled defiance at the shafts of his ad- 
versaries, and finally came off conqueror. But 
multitudes, giving way to that timidity which is 
too often the accompaniment of real merit, either 
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withheld their works altogether from the public, 
or, having once thrown themselves upon the “ ten- 
der mercies” of the merciless, bowed to the storm, 
nor dared to rise even to witness its effects upon 
those around them. ‘Thus, under the guidance of 
Jeffrey and his leagued associates, the office of the 
reviewer, instead of being regarded as a nursery 
and defence of the good and true in literature, be- 
came, as it were, the great slaughter-house of ge- 
nius ; and the press, instead of teeming with the 
light and life of truth, was incessantly reeking 
with the blood of the murdered reputations and 
crushed hopes of its victims. 

Perhaps there is far less danger of reaching 
such a state of criticism in this country, than there 
is of running into the opposite extreme. But it 
would be well for our reviewers to bear in mind, 
that the distance from Sceylla to Charybdis is short, 
and the voyage quickly made, and the dangers of 
the latter far more sure and calamitous. 

Other reasons for the declension of the spirit of 
poetry among the people of the present day, might 
be mentioned, and various remedies suggested, and 
we trust other and abler pens will do justice to the 
subject. It is a fitting theme for the essayist, the 
orator, and the poet; for whatever tends to raise 
and purify the thoughts, affections, and fancies, of 
the multitude, adds indeffinitely to the aggregate 
of human happiness, and deserves the gratitude of 
mankind. 

December, 1842. 





WOMAN. 
( Written for an Album.) 


When the world frowns with angry scowl, 
And sorrows meet thee in thy way ; 

When Passion’s tempests round thee howl, 
And friends forsake thee day by day ; 


Then turn thee from man’s crue] course, 
Nor wring thy heart with cureless grief; 

But seek pure friendship at its source, 
And find in female charms relief. 


When man’s deceit, neglect, or guile, 
Drives burning tear-drops to thine eye; 
There is in woman’s cheering smile, 
A sunshine, which those tears can dry. 


When fortune fawns, and all is bliss, 
She is the mirror of thy joy ; 

Reflecting back pure happiness, 
Unmingled with its base alloy. 


When dire afflictions bow thee low, 
And scorching fevers rack thy brain ; 

She’s first her tenderness to show, 
And soothe by sympathy thy pain. 


To turn thy pillow, smooth thy bed, 
To trim the midnight lamp, and try 

By every art to ease thy head, 

She watches with a sleepless eye. 





When man resigns thee, bids adieu, 
And yields thee to thy cheerless doom ; 
Then woman still becomes more true, 
And cheats the grave of half its gloom. 


When Death, resistless war shall wage, 
And hoary locks proclaim thy end ; 
She is the same in every stage— 
Thy first, thy longest, latest friend. 


And when at last, the spark is fled, 
She mourns the deepest round thy bier. 
Is last to leave thy lonely bed, 
And on it drops the purest tear. 
Toler’s Mills, Va. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

S1r,—The following considerations were not written for 
publication, as your readers will atonce perceive. But the 
great importance of the subject, the interest attached to it 
by recent events, the comparative novelty as matters of 
diplomatic discussion, of some of the doctrines propound- 
ed, together with their incontrovertible truth, as principles 
of public law, will recommend them, I flatter myself, in a 
very special manner, to some of the readers of your Jour- 
nal. These doctrines have recently received from a most 
able hand, a clear and forcible exposition. But they ad- 
mit of, and indeed require further illustration. A French 
Review of leading influence, has ventured to controvert 
the positions laid down by Mr. Webster, in his correspon- 
dence with Lord Ashburton, in the case of the Creole. I 
affirm, with confidence, that those positions cannot be sha- 
ken. The memoranda | send you, present them in another 
aspect, and fortify them by other topics, and the most vene- 
rable authorities. If you do not think such a matter too 
grave for your agreeable Journal, I will answer for the ser- 
vice you will render to students of public law, as well as 
to the great interests of the South, by giving these reflec- 
tions to the public. 


In another paper, I shall collect a number of ca- 
ses, in which the law (in all its departments) of 
civilized States, considers the necessity imposed 
on vessels of neutral or friendly countries, by the 
dangers of the seas, of entering prohibited ports, 
or free ports with prohibited articles or persons, as 
a protection against forfeiture and penalty. 

These cases should seem to put an end to the 
whole question : for, if an absolute and proclaimed 
prohibition, does not, under such circumstances, 
authorize a State to enforce its municpal laws 
against foreigners, who violate that law involunta- 
rily, how should it be authorized to do so, in a case 
where the entry of its ports is not even by impli- 
cation, forbidden ? and where, on the contrary, it is 
presumed to be permitted on the principles of com- 
mon humanity? If England were to proclaim that 
certain property shou!d be confiscated, if any at- 
tempt be made to import it into her territories, it 
is her own adjudged law that a case of necessities 
from dangers of the seas, would save the forfei- 
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ture, on the ground, that sack a semiliiney entry 
is not an importation, and the property not in legal | 
contemplation within her jurisdiction. She might, 
it is true, earry the principle of territorial sovereign- 


ty so far, as to proclaim, that ships with prohibited | 


property or persons on board, should go down at 
sea, rather than be allowed a momentary asylum 
on her coasts, or in her roadsteads; but, would 
such proclamation be consistent, I will not say, 
with her character among nations, but with any 
nation of comity or civilization, or peaceful rela- 
tions to the rest of mankind ? 

But it may be argued that slaves are, in the ey 





nese 


diniifledged a feadign and friendly States, it is 
that which regards personal capacity or status. 

The continental lawyers almost universally main- 
tain, that such laws follow the person every where. 
Qualitas personam sicut umbra, sequitur. The 
French code (article 3d) lays down the principle 
broadly. Les lois concernant T’état et la capacité 
des persounes régissent le francais méme residant 
en pays étranger. 

Minors, married women, prodigals under inter- 
dict, idiots, madmen, apprentices, &c., are, say 
these jurists, every where to be treated as labor- 


e| ing under the incapacities to which they are sub- 


of the English law, not things, but persons, and| jected by the laws of their own country. 


have a right to the protection of that law. 

It is conceded that a Government which prohi- 
bited the importation of slaves, while it recognised 
the relation of master and slave, could not be 
justified in seizing a ship driven into one of its 
ports by stress of weather; but it is maintained | 
that having abolished that relation itself, the implied | 
prohibition of such an importation, gives it a right | 
to do what the express prohibition in the other case, | 
did not, viz: to take possession of a ship in dis- 
tress, and set the persons on board at liberty. 

I confess I am unable to perceive any difference | 
between these two cases. , 

It must not be lost sight of, that what we are 
now considering, is not the right of the master to 
use the legal process, and the Executive power of 
a foreign State to enforce his right. We concede 
that he who calls on a foreign court to enforce his 
rights in a matter of conflict of laws, must be con- 
tent to accept the assistance of that court, with 
the qualifications and conditions imposed upon such 
iuterposition by foreign policy and laws. But the 
question here is, not how our municipal law is to 
be enforced by Great Britain, within her undoubted 
jurisdiction, but whether her municipal law is to be 
enforced without any invitation from us, but against 
our will, within our jurisdiction. For we main- 
tain, that our ships, driven upon her coasts, or into 
her harbours, by dangers of the seas, are not to be 
held accountable for what they contain, when they 
are driven in, the entry or importation being invo- 
luntary, and so considered as not made at all. We 
protest against the interference of her authorities 
and people, to enforce her municipal law, in respect 
to one of the domestic relations of life in such a 
case, and we affirm that she has no more right to 
do so, than to interfere in any other matter of mu- 
nicipal law, or private property. 

The relation of master and slave, exists even 
now, in most countries, and was, until recently, as 
universal as that of parent and child, husband and 
wife, guardian and ward. In the New Testament 
the only word for servant, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, is slave, (dovdos.) 

But, if there is any part of the municipal law of 
a nation, which she has a right to insist on being 








I am aware that these principles can seldom be 


enforced in practice, and are even in theory liable 
to many qualifications and exceptions. I know 


what a conflict of opinion exists with regard to 


them, and that the common Jaw of England and of 


this country, is particularly stubborn in refusing 
its help to any right springing out of mere posi- 
tive legislation in foreign countries, and inconsis- 
tent with our ideas of policy or obligation. 

But I mention the doctrine of continental jurists to 
show, that interference with persons on board foreign 
ships, on the ground of personal capacity or s/alus, 
is, to the full, as gross a violation of international 
comity, as any interference with property or con- 
tract. 

Capacity or status is generally matter of funda- 
mental pudlic Jaw, and if there is any particular 
whatever, in which a country may claim that fo- 
reigners should not directly or wilfully interfere 
with her legislation or institutions, it is surely her 
public law. Considered as matter of mere muni- 
cipal right and authority, the domestic relations are 
not less, but more sacred than contracts, which in- 
dividuals may make and modify at their discretion. 

I repeat—I do not pretend with the foreign ju- 
rists, that the personal qualities impressed upon 
men, follow them every where, and are to be en- 
forced in foreign countries, by foreign courts, or 
even in regard to what passes in foreign countries, 
by their own courts. Sir William Scott, indeed, 
in a fatnous case, solemnly ruled that an English 
marriage cannot be dissolved by a sentence of any 
foreign tribunal founded upon foreign law. My 
proposition does not goto thatlength. All I main- 
tain is, that within our own jurisdiction, these re- 
lations are as sacred as contract and property, and 
more sacred too, and that in no case has a foreign 
nation a right to interfere with them, where it has no 
right to interfere in matters of contract and property. 

But we have seen that in all cases of importa- 
tion of merchandize, breach of blockade, prohibit- 
ed entry, &c., the dangers of the seas exempt a fo- 
reign ship from the application of municipal law, 
and treat her as if she were still on the high seas. 
I insist, therefore, that on every principle, a fortiori, 
is this exemption from the municipal law, secured 
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to foreign ships in that predicament, with regard to 
persons and their personal capacity. 

This is indeed the universal practice of nations, 
and I venture to say, that were it not for the pe- 
culiar feelings with which all questions connected 
with domestic slavery, are treated, it would com- 
mand the assent of all mankind. 

A ship, though at anchor in a foreign harbor, 
preserves (independently of the ground of being 
driven in by stress of weather,) its jurisdiction and 
its laws. Marten’s B III, c. 3, s. 8, Vattel, and 1 
c. 19,8 .216. 

This, with regard to men-of-war, is familiar) 
doctrine. They stand on precisely the same foot- | 
ing as the persons, suite and residence of foreign | 
ministers, or of sovereigns themselves, in the ter- 
ritory of a friendly power. All access may indeed, | 
in strict law, be refused in these cases, but the | 
presumption is the other way, and if admitted at| 


3 
all, these persons and things are supposed to be) 
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ed since his arrival in port, to justify any interfer- 
ence of the local authorities, with the authorities 
of the master? Put the case of a murder commit- 
ted on the high seas, and the murderer brought into 
a British port in chains, and so kept, with a view 
to be taken for trial to his own country. He too, 
might sue out a habeas corpus, and might very 
well allege that he was imprisoned within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the British crown, for no of- 
fence against the laws of England. But is there 
a judge or a lawyer in England, who would hold 
nim entitled to his discharge on that ground, be- 
cause all criminal laws are strictly local? Cer- 
tainly not; he would be restored, as in all other ea- 
ses, to the place and the condition from which he 
had been taken. 

Just as in the report of the English Crown law- 
yers, in the matter of the Silesian Loan of 1753, 
it is stated, “that French ships and effects wrong- 
fully taken, after the Spanish war, and before the 


admitted with the immunities that belong to them, | French war, have, during the heat of the war with 


by the usage of nations. 
Cranch 116. 
But merchant vessels enjoy the same privilege 


of a fictitious extra-territoriality, though not in the | 


same degree. It is admitted, that though they’ 
keep, to many intents, their own laws and jurisdic- 
tion, still that these are not exclusive. Certainly, 
for any thing that happens after they arrive in port, 
or for any previous breach of the laws of the coun- 
try where they happen to be, they are answerable 
to its laws. But persons aboard of her, may, in 
certain cases, for the same thing be held responsible 
to their own Governments. 

There is, in this respect, divisime imperium, and 
the ship’s company are like the old feudal tenants 
that held of two lords ad utriusque fidem, but for 
every thing that happened on the high seas, before 
her entry into port, or in other countries, for.al] the 
personal relations and responsibilities existing in a 
ship, at the time she entered a port, and establish- 
ed, or permitted by the laws of her own country, 
her authorities are answerable only at home, and to 
interfere with them in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon them, or the exercise of all the pow- 
ers vested in them by those laws,* on the ground 
of their being inconsistent with the municipal legis- 
lation of the country where the ship happens to be 
lying, is to assert for that legislation, a superiority 
not acknowledged by the law, and inconsistent with 
the independance of nations. 

Admit that in sach cases a habeas corpus would 
be allowed to bring up a man, would it not be a 
sufficient return to say, that he had been always 
kept on board a ship belonging to the United States, 
by whose Jaws the Captain had an undoubted au- 
thority to keep him, and that nothing had happen- 


* It must be remembered that a ship’s master is treated as 


Case of the Exchange 7.| France, and since, been restored by sentence of 


your Majesty’s courts, to the French owners. No 
such ships and effects ever were attempted to be 
confiscated as enemy’s property here during the 
war, because, had it not been for the wrong first 
done, these effects would not have been in your 
Majesty’s dominions.” ‘This is a clear ground, 
and susceptible, in practice, of various applications. 

A familiar and very striking illustration of the 
principle in question, occurs in the case of a prize 
ship carried with prisoners of war on board, into 
the harbor of a friendly power. Not only is no 
interference on the part of the local authorities, al- 
lowed in such a case, but the possession of the cap- 
tor, being regarded as the possession of his Sove- 
reign, the courts of the latter have jurisdiction over 
her while she is laying in a neutral port, and can 
change the property in her, by a sentence of con- 
demnation. 

So far, | have endeavored to show, that a ship, 
going into a British port with slaves on board, 
would not, according to the law of nations, in ana- 
logous cases, be responsible on that account, to the 
local authorities, so long as those slaves continued 
on board. But I know how far the English doc- 
trine has, in this particular case, been carried by 
English courts, who, I am quite sure, are not pre- 
pared to generalize their principles, by applyin 
them, where even they are in strict logic, applica- 
ble. J am willing, therefore, to concede, for the 
sake of the argument, that in this particular case, 
ships voluntarily entering into British ports, with a 
knowledge of the state of British law, may be ta- 
ken to have voluntarily submitted to the law, (right 
or wrong,) as it is interpreted there. Still, in the 
ease of a cumpulsory entry, under an overruling 
necessity, there can be no such presumption of ac- 
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a quasi military officer, and is armed with despotic power 
under the jus gentiwm ; in short, is a public authority. 


quiescence, and I maintain, that no authority, nor 
principle, nor analogy, of the law of nations, will 
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justify the enforcing on board a foreign ship, thus! in distress, allowing freight, expenses and demur- 
involuntarily within the jurisdiction of a foreign rage to the ship. 1 Rob. 243. 
nation, the municipal law of that nation, to the ut- v. Bannerman. 
ter subversion of authorities and rights, undoubt-; Further. The distinction is plain between call- 
edly established and guarantied, by the municipal! ing on the foreigner for help, though even ‘hat is 
law of its own country. | not often refused in case of distress, and demand- 
The principle is, that if a vessel be driven by | ing of him only a temporary asylum. In the for- 
stress of weather, or forced by vis major, or, in| mer case, we ask him to aid in executing our mu- 
short, be compelled by any overruling necessity, to! nicipal law in his territory—in the latter, we only 
take refuge in the ports of another, she is not con-| ask to be exempted from his municipal law in our 
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sidered as subject to the municipal law of that| territory. 


other, so far as concerns any penalty, prohibition, | 


Beyond all question, a ship on the high seas, be- 


tax or incapacity, that could otherwise be incurred | yond a marine league from shore, is part of the 
by entering the ports, provided she do nothing) territory of the nation to which she belongs, why 
further to violate the municipal law during her | should herbeing blown, &c., within a marine league, 


stay. 
The comity of nations, which is the usage, the | 


|by tempest &c. make a difference ? 
We affirm that to shut up her ports, absolutely to 


common law of civilized nations, and a breach of| vessels in distress, would be less hostile, than to 
which, would now be justly regarded as a grave admit them on such conditions. 


offence, has gone very far on this point. 


Hospitio prohibemur arena, in either case, and 


The old law of Europe, barbarous as it was in| the relation is one of covert hostility. 


many respects, e. g. wrecks—furnishes examples 
of this exemption. 


Suppose the case of a British transport, or car- 
See 2 Inst. 57, Coke’s Com- tel filled with impressed seamen, driven into our 


mentaries on Magna Charta, and a citation of an-| ports, or a convict ship into those of France. 


cient Saxon laws. 

When a ship is driven into port by stress of wea- 
ther, and there unloads her cargo, she is not bound | 
to pay duties or customs in that place, because she 
came there by force. Nor is she liable to forfei- 
ture. Neither are duties to be paid on goods for-| 
cibly driven into port. Romes Note C. 

If there is a case in which the excuse of neces- 
sity would be regarded with suspicion, and receiv-| 
ed with disfavor, it is undoubtedly a breach of block- | 
ade, one of the extreme cases of the law of war, | 
involving in its own nature, a necessity that could | 
seem to supersede all] others. Yet, Sir William | 
Scott admits it to be a good plea, when the facts 
fully support it. See 5 Rob. 27, The Tortune. 

Under the English Navigation act, it has been 
settled, that coming in by stress of weather, could | 
not be an importation, without reference to insti | 
tion, or mala fides. See the cases collected 1 
Chitty’s Commercial Law, p. 245. 

What is this, but an admission by statute, that a 
ship in that category, is like a ship of war belong- 
ing to a friendly power, considered by the law of 
England, as not subject to the municipal law. 

This analogy of a ship of war, like that of a fo- 
reign Sovereign travelling in the dominions of a 
friendly power, and of ambassadors of all clanees;| 
shows the principle of immunity by reason of a 
quasi or fictitious extra-territoriality to be familiar 
to the law. 

But put it on the ground of comity, it is plainly 
juris gentium. 

To shew how sacred the duties of humanity) 
have been considered in England, even as between. 
enemies, Sir William Scott rejected with indigna- 
tion, a claim of capture by persons going on board 
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OLD KING TIME. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


1. 


Old King Time, is a merry old soul, 
And he swings his scythe with glee ; 
In the sunshine day—when the zephyrs play— 
In the dark midnight—when the tempests fight— 
In kingly court— 
In the rotten tomb— 
Where Houries sport— 
Where angels bloom— 
He swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 


Il. 
He recks not when—and he cares not how, 
The cycling ages flee ; 
Tho’ he travels by—with a fireless eye— 
With a wrinkled brow—and a frosty prow— 
And our eyes grow dim, 
And our hearts grow sad, 
As we think of him, 
And the joys we’ve had; 
Yet he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 


Ill. 
When the circling sun—his life begun— 
Old time was there to see; 
And travelling on—from that primal morn— 
He’s follow’d alack—his burning track— 
With reckless haste, 
And tireless speed, 
Not a moment to waste, 
Not a soul to heed, 
And he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 
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IV. 
His scythe [ ween—is sharp and keen— 
And he claims the bended knee : 
The sceptres strewn—around his throne— 
The crumbled crown—the ruined town— 
Ah ! tell they not, 
Of glory gone? 
And yet I wot, 
Time travelleth on, 
And swingeth, and swingeth his scythe with glee, 
For a merry, a merry old soul is he. 
V. 
The old must die—and lowly lie— 
And all forgotten be : 
But they, the young—with pulses strung—- 
And hearts as light—as the merriest wight— 
Can Time destroy, 
Their blissful breath ? 
And sink their joy, 
In the chills of death? 
O yes, and he clippeth them down with glee, 
For a merry, a merry old soul is he. 
VI. 
But when he cometh with his stealthy tread, 
And cometh to call for me, 
O let me bring—to the kind old King— 
A heart refined—and a cheerful mind— 
Give a kind good bye, 
And a hand toall, 
Nor think to fly, 
From the Old King’s call, 
For he swingeth, he swingeth his scythe with glee, 
And a merry, a merry old soul is he. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER, MR. IRVING, 
AND SR. NAVARRETE, 


The December number of the Knickerbocker, 
has just reached us, and brings (p. 586,) what is 
intended, doubtless, as our coup de grace in this 
controversy. When we say that the article is 
precisely of that charaeter, which we had reason 
to expect from its author's previous effusions upon 
the same subject, we enable our readers to antici- 
pate the brief summary which follows : 

The facts which we marshalled in our Novem- 
ber number, are, of course, received and treated 
with that convenient silence, which prudence al- 
ways dictates, in the absence of a more satisfacto- 
ry means of refutation. The single page which 
the article occupies, is devoted exclusively, to the 
consideration of our personal and literary demerits, 
and the triumphant ability, with which its author 
has wrought our utier annihilation. It seems, in- 
deed, to be a seitled principle of our opponent, that 
the most successful vindication of Mr. Irving, is 
to be found, not in an examination of the questions 
at issue, but in convincing his readers, that the 
humble individual who has dared to assert what he 
has shown himself able to demonstrate, is, on the 
whole, a most improper and impertinent person. It 


thinks it worth while to assail—it being far more 
philosophical, and perhaps somewhat easier, to be- 
labour the “ untaught knaves, unmannerly,” by 
whom these facts have been brought— 


“ Betwixt the wind and bis nobility.” 


Our style is “ stiltish and verbose to a degree.” 
We are “intemperate in language and coarse in 
manner.” Our November article “ forms the most 
striking illustration of the term floundering,” which 
the Editor has ever encountered. He will not 
“ slander the intelligence of his readers,” by per- 
mitting any “ farther reference to this self-discom- 
fited hypercritic,” in the pages of his “ unanimous 
ly and universally popular”’* Magazine! No allu- 
sion is made to a solitary argument. But one of 
our views is the subject of comment, and that, after 
having been misstated and misrepresented, in a 
manner to which no respectable periodical but the 
Knickerbocker would descend, is dismissed as 
“ sufficiently pitiful, and quite in keeping with the 
rest.””> Not content with all this, which, to an un- 
ambitious man, would be sufficiently glorious in the 
way of logical demonstration, he concludes by the 
Achilleum, the force of which, cannot but be felt 
by all, that the author of the Messenger’s article, 
was a“ mousing owl,” and moreover, that the said 
owl “died!” If the chain of testimony be not, 
after that anunciation, as complete as need be, then 
there is no virtue in dialectics. How can it be 
possible that Irving can have treated Navarrete 
unfairly, when it is known, that the party making 
the charge, is no better than an “ owl!” 

All this, we might have endured patiently, for we 
humbly conceive that it wiii be admitted, on all hands, 
to be a very harmless, though a very disreputable 
libel. The thing has not much wit, to be sure, but 
the author deserves some consideration, for sundry 
praiseworthy, though unfortunate attempts at it. 
He was not, however, content with thus scandali- 
zing us—he must blow a trumpet for himself. His 
defence of Mr. Irving, he asserts, met with “a 
hearty and cordial response from Maine to Louisi- 
ana, and he may add, from the other side of the 
Atlantic!” If he “ may credit the verdict of the 
public, he demolished us in his August number.” 
“ The reception of his expose by the public, was 
certainly not calculated to flatter our vanity, or ele- 
vate our literary reputation.” If we were as full 
of charity, as was Father Feyjoo, in a similar case, 
we should let this pass, upon the ground which the 
good man alleges, “ Adéo inter frigidas ineptias, 
eminent atroces injuria.” But the thing deserves 
exposure—and charity has no right to interfere. 
Where are the evidences of all this demonstration 
on the part of the public! We are not, like the 
Knickerbocker, and the man in the “ Stranger,” 
fortunate enough, to have “ correspondents in the 
principal cities of Europe, Asia, Africa and Ame- 





is not the “‘ slovenly unhandsome” facts, which he 
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rica,” and sheditee we cannot t tell W hat may have | 
happened afar off—‘“ we may add on the other side 
of the Atlantic.” No doubt the article of the 
Knickerbocker did create a very great sensation 


ble one. 
tion, though very strong, has been too deep for 
words—inasmuch as we have seen no notice of any 
public meetings on the subject, down to the last. 
dates by the steamer. Here, at home, we should 
have heard, we are certain, some of the rumblings | 
of this literary tremblement deterre, if it had, in’ 
reality, rocked the continent “ from Maine to Lou- | 
isiana,” as is alleged. Still, we have seen no no- | 
tice of any commotion along the disputed bounda-. 
ry, hor are we aware that the waters of the Mis- | 
sissippi, have, at any time, taken to running up| 
stream, as would have been natural, under the ex- 
citement supposed. In this monumental city, from 
which we write, we have heard no such “ verdict 
of the public,” as is said to have been rendered, 
and we think that here, if any where, we should 
have been likely to have witnessed a rendition of | 
that kind, inasmuch as the Knickerbocker’s subscri- | 
bers, amounting, as we are informed, to about the 

number of @ petit jury, eould have empanneled 
themselves, without difficulty. Where then, ex- 
cept in the amiable promptings of the Editor’s, 
own suggestive fancy, are all these “verdicts”, 
which his logic, like a domestic seeking service, 

endeavors to enlist, by way of proving its good cha- 

racter, to those who are not disposed to argue fa- 

vorably from its outward and visible signs? Alas! 

we fear that the records of this “ public reception” 

will be found, truly, as is facetiously stated of Mr. 

Navarrete’s contributions to Mr. Irving, not to ex- 

ceed “ six pages out of the twelve hundred” which 

flit before the Editor’s imagination. For ourselves, 

we can only say, that if our readers have seen 

these universal, continent-sweeping testimonials of 
our demolition, they are more fortunate than we, 

and we leave them to settle the question. We are 
assured, nevertheless, even if our opponent had 

not declared us “ self-discomfited”—which, to an 

ordinary mind, would argue against the idea of his 
having “demolished us in his August number”— 
that the ten thousand readers of the Messenger 
have appreciated our efforts in the cause of truth, 

and have given us their approbation, in a manner 

and to a degree, which supersedes the necessity of 
our retailing our own glorification. 

Again, too, we are charged with having “ at- 
tempted to sully Mr. Irving’s reputation as a man,” 
and in the same breath, (it seems to us rather sin- 
gularly,) we are accused of “ flattery” to the same 
distinguished individual. The latter of these 
charges is the last, we must confess, which we had 
expected to hear—certainly the very last, which 
we shall attempt to refute. Of the former, we 
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‘the present question. 





will merely observe, that we have already met it 








Navarrete.  abenparate 


|in two ways, frst, by vane of its wantonness, se- 
condly, by explicit denial. Upon the proof, the 
public must decide between us. Upon the denial, 


our readers will hardly expect us to waste more 
abroad—probably, (in Madrid,) a very favora-' 
As to the mass, however, the sensa-' 


words with an opponent, upon whom we fixed, in 
our last, a palpable falsification* of a portion of 


our text, which remains without answer, apology, 
/or explanation. 


Lastly—much stress is laid upon 
the fact that we are “ an anonymous writer,” while 


‘the Editor of the Knickerbocker is well known. 


It would, perhaps, be equally difficult to decide, 
whether we have any advantage from our incogni- 
to, or Mr. Irving, from the familiarity of the pub- 
lic with his champion. But, apart from this, we 
had no idea that a name could change the nature of 
either truth or falsehood, and as we wrote for nothing 
‘but the trath’s sake, we chose to appear, as other re- 


viewers write, anonymously. We believe, however, 


that the most of our readers could designate the 
humble individual, who is responsible for the arti- 
‘eles which have appeared in the Messenger upon 
At all events, no attempt 
has been made, to keep so unimportant a matter, a 

state secret, and while no desire is felt to promulge 


it, no detaile will be presented, as none has been, 
to the enquiries of any whom such information 
| 

‘may concern. 


But we did not commence this controversy to 
bandy personalities, and we shall continue it for no 
such purpose. ‘This magazine claims for itself but 
little, in comparison with what we are informed 
will be seen by cis-atlantic and trans-atlantic dis- 
coverers, who may monthly climb to the “ summit 
of our periodical literature”’*—but, notwithstand- 
ing, it has views of propriety, in its humble sphere, 
which crimination and re-crimination would violate. 
Epithets are a seed easily sown, but they bear no 
fruit, as the example of others has shown, which 
we could gather, with credit, as a scholar ora gen- 
tleman. We shall therefore, take present leave 
of the subject, trusting soon again to meet our read- 
ers, with more pleasant topics, and in better com- 
pany. 


Baltimore, 12th December, 1842. 


* Vide November Messenger, p. 734, n. 25. 
* August Knick. p. 205. 


Tameness or AnimAts IN Hicu Soutrnern La- 
TITuDES.—When the South Shetlands were first 
discovered, the shore was lined with fur seals :— 
80,000 of them were killed by the sealers of Sto- 
nington, before they learned to get out of man's 
way.—When Lt. Walker, in the Flying Fish, ap- 
proached the Antartic, the whales were so tame, 
that the crew had to get out poles to push the ves- 
sel off from them. 














THE WANDERER. 
T. W. Wuirs, Esa. 


Dear Sir,—To nine-tenths of your readers, I have nodou!, | 
this sketch of the lives and characters of Abeillard, &c. will 
be entirely new, and to all perhaps not less interesting than | 
if it was wholely original. If you think so, you can give | 
it a place in your Messenger, as I should like to have it 
preserved in such a Journal, 


Very truly, yours, &c. 





| 


G.W. 

My life has not been long, but it has been event- 
ful—knowledge has been forced upon me by pain- 
ful experience, by suffering, and by agony. My 
heart has been seared ; and I look upon the world | 
around me with the same indifference and torpor, 
as a man looks upon what no longer delights him. 
I love solitude, if I love any thing. In solitude, I 
am thrown upon myself, and I avoid the pestilent | 
touch of those I despise. My reflections are, in- 
deed, dark and sombrous, but they suit the temper 
of my mind, and they sometimes please, if any 
thing can please me— 


“ High mountains are a feeling ; but the hum 
Of human cities, torture.” 


I was not made for society, though I have mingled 
much with it—solitade T have preferred, and I have 
wandered over the larger portion of the world, as | 
a being conscious of no connection—no common 
tie—no sympathy with the rest of mankind. [ 
have stood on the “ marble waste” of Palmyra; 
but not to indulge in the withering and blasting re- 
flections of the infidel Volney. I have strolled, 
by moonlight, through the Coliseum of the “ eter- 
nal city,” the “lone mother of dead empires,” and 
have sat amid the ruins of the Parthenon of Athens; 
and, though my feelings were soothed and my mind 
mellowed and tranquilized, I experienced none of 
the sickly and affected sentimentality of Chateau- 
briand. It wasa gloomy and passionless emotion— 
Tlooked around upon the monuments of the “ mighty 
dead”—of those whose names once glowed on the 
lips of beauty, and whose actions once disturbed 
the peace, and overthrew the power of nations, and 
smiled in bitterness— 


I looked upon the peopled desert past, 
As ona place of agony and strife. 


Once, | remember, to have found myself (whether 
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structure to the “ Comforter,” amidst the wild and 
savage forests of Champagne. I gazed on the very 
rivulet that the learned and unfortunate Abeillard 
so often contemplated, and trod the cold pavement 
so often pressed by the feet of the beautiful He- 
loisa, seven hundred years before. I wandered 
amidst the cloisters, and mused in the “ deep soli- 
tudes and awful cells” of “ Paraclet’s white walls,” 
where— 


Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose. 


I experienced a tone of feeling in harmony with 
the scene—it was a feeling of delicious sadness, 
and I dropt one tear to the memory of a being 
whose love was so enduring, and whose soul was 
so tender and impassioned. Poor Heloisa! ill 


‘fated and ill treated woman! Is there a heart, so 


callous, that does not throb in sympathy with her 
melancholy fate; that does not glow witl admira- 
tion at her various and singular attainments—at 
the splendor of her beauty, the soul of fire, the 
fortitude, the mildness, and the glowing eloquence 
which she displayed, through a long life of melan- 
choly and seclusion? Love was her ruling pas- 
sion, the business of her life, and to this passion, 
she devoted herself with an energy and persever- 
ance that deserved a happier and a better destiny. 
Abeillard, the learned and beautiful, but cold and 
selfish Abeillard, had, by unworthy stratagems, 
seduced her affections at an early period of life. 
With that devotedness, which women only display, 
she was willing to sacrifice her character, her fame, 
and her very happiness, to a being that thought 
only of himself, and that could not appreciate the 
greatness of the sacrifice, or the worth and merit of 
her who made it. Knowing that a matrimonial 
union would forever blast his prospects of prefer- 
ment in the church, she observes, when pressed to 
marry by Abeillard himself, in consequence of a 
promise made to her uncle, and not from any appa- 
rent consciousness of its propriety: “Is it by dis- 
gracing you that I must be exalted!’ What re- 
proaches should I not merit from the world, from 
the church, from the schools of philosophy, were I 
|to draw from them their brightest star? and, shall 
a woman daré to take to herself that man whom 
nature meant to be the ornament and the benefactor 





led by curiosity or accident, 1 know not) in the 
venerable abbey of the Paraclet, where the ashes 
of the cold-blooded Abeillard, and the generous and 
noble-minded Heloisa, reposed. The moon beamed 
through the gethic windows of the time-worn edi- 
fice, and silvered and mellowed the melancholy 
landscape around; a soft and refreshing breéze 
sighed among the foliage, and whispered in sadness 
through the “long sounding” aisles of the vene- 
rable abbey. I was carried back to the period when 
its founder, animated by the spirit of religion, and 
sickened with the world, first dedicated his humble 


VoL, IX—3 


of the human race? Abeillard: it is in you, only, 
that all my wishes centre. I look for no wealth, 
| no alliances, no provision, I have no pleasure to 
‘gratify, no will to serve, but yours.” 

| Not Cwsar’s empress would I deign to prove ; 

| No, make me mistress to the man | love. 


Abeillard, in consenting to marry Heloisa, had 
made her uncle promise to keep the marriage a pro- 
found secret ; but, after that event had taken place, 
| Fulbert was induced to divulge it ; and, though any 
| other woman would have gloried in being thus re~ 
deemed from disgraee and opprobrium, Heloisa, the 
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devoted Heloisa, regarding only the interests and 
prosperity of him she loved so tenderly, persisted 
in denying it, and in submitting to the imputation 
of being thought only his mistress. 

When that terrible misfortune occurred which 
rendered life a burden to Abeillard, and which in- 
duced him to look to the cloister as the only place 
of refuge from shame and mortified feelings, he had 
the selfishness to propose to this young and inte- 
resting woman to imitate his example. ‘ When I 
was overwhelmed by my misfortunes, ” he observes, 
according to the translator of one of his letters, 
‘“‘imy weakness rendered me jealous, and I made to 
myself rivals of allmen.” Heloisa deeply felt the 
illiberality of this proposal, and was moved to tears 
by the suspicion which he manifested. What mo- 
tive had she, in the heyday of youth, in the full 
blaze of beauty—possessing all those accomplish- 
ments, and that extraordinary learning which were 
calculated to excite the admiration of the world, to 
bury herself in the gloom of a cell, and without a de- 
sire, to spend her life in the obscurity of a cloister? 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


What motive had she to separate herself forever 
from her friends—from sovicty—from her child, to 
bid a lasting adieu to that distinction she would 
have reached, to that fame she would have acquired, 
and to that consequence she would have merited? 
She had no inclination to the veil, and though, per- 
haps. her misfortunes and those of her husband, 
might have produced a temporary love of solitude, 
she could not have believed it her duty to make so 
great and so painful a sacrifice. She wished, at 
least, to have the privilege of becoming a “ volun- 
tary recluse, without the tie of eternal vows.” 
But the cold blooded eunuch peremptorily ordered 
her to comply—she yielded. 

“Tt was not religion,” she says, “ which called 
me to the cloisters I was then in the bloom of 
youth; but you ordered, and I obeyed.” But 
Abeillard was not satisfied with this assent and her 
promise to obey—he harbored the base suspicion in 
his ungenerous and selfish heart, that should he leave 
her at liberty, by first taking the monastic vows 
himself, she might again return to the world. He 
intimated his fears, and insisted upon her first en- 
gaging herself. Poor Heloisa was wounded to the 
heart. ‘ You feared I might look back,” she says, 
“‘and therefore, before you could surrender your 
own liberty, I was to be devoted. In that one in- 
stance, I confess, your mistrust of me tore my 
heart: Abeillard, 1 blushed for you.” What no- 
bleness! Whatdelicacy! Heloisa, notwithstand- 
ing the persuasions of her friends—the bright al- 
lurements of the world, the magnitude of what she 
was about to surrender, resolved to consummate the 
sacrifice she had commenced. The incident has 
been told by Don Gervaise, and is too interesting to 
be omitted. The day was fixed, on which she was 
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to take the veil, and bid a Jong adieu to the world. 
An immense crowd had assembled at Argenteuil 
to witness the interesting and affecting spectacle. 

The bishop of Paris officiated in the ceremony : 
he blessed the holy veil which was placed upon the 
altar, according to the custom of the time; and the 
novice was to advance from the cloister, and fix it 
on her own head. Heloisa came forward : she was 
arrayed in the costume of the order, her attitude 
was resigned, her motion was slow but firm; and a 
soft shade of melancholy hung over her counte- 
nance, and gave to her features a more than earthly 
charm. The crowd was moved to compassion. 
Her beauty, her youth, her extraordinary merit and 
accomplishments were felt by them, and they gazed 
on her as a victim, devoted to death. Numbers ap- 
proached, to induce her to abandon her design— 
they entreated her to reflect on the consequence of 
so fatal and so awful a step—dwelt on her beauty, 
her talents, and the horrors of the condition into 
which she was about to plunge. Heloisa became 
agitated, tears rolled from her eves, she sighed 
deeply ; but these emotions proceeded from another 
source than from what they supposed. “ Unfortu- 
nate husband,” she cried, “is it possible that the 
rigor of Fate has prevailed so much over so great 
a man? Why was I so unfortunate as to render 
him miserable by marriage? No, no! I was un- 
worthy of his alliance, and since I have been the 
cause of his misery, it is but just I should suffer 
the penalty.” In uttering these words, she disen- 
gaged herself from those who had attempted to de- 
tain her, and hastened to the altar, as to a funeral 
pile, where she was to offer herself up as an unre- 
sisting sacrifice. There, having touched the sacred 
cloth, which she kissed with reverence, she pro- 
nounced, in broken accents, the lines which Cor- 
nelia utters in Lucan— 


O, maxime conjux, 
O, Thalamis indigne meis! Hoe juris habebat 
In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi 
Si miserum factura fui? Nune accipe penas, 
Sed quas sponte luam.*—Lauce. Phar. L. 8. 


She then took up the black veil, threw it over her 
face, and with a firm voice, pronounced the fatal 
vows that separated her, forever, from the world 
and Abeillard. 

Could any sacrifice be more generous, any de- 
votion more heroic, or any love more ardent, than 
this? Long after, in speaking of the event just 
mentioned, she says, in a letter to Abeillard, “ that, 
to comply with your wishes, I could bear to sacri- 
fice myself. My love for you had risen to such a 
degree of phrenzy, that to please you, it even de- 


* Ah! my once greatest lord! ah! cruel hour! 
Is thy victorious head in fortune’s power? 
Since miseries my baneful love pursue, 

Why did I wed thee, only to undo? 

But, see, to death my willing neck I bow, 





Atone the angry gods, by one kind blow. 
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veld itself of what alone in thie universe it valued, ; so rich j in words, i Cai me shes faint i image of your- 
(Abeillard) and that forever. Heaven knows that | self? My soul cannot exist without you. Receive 
in all my love it was you, and you only, that 7 it kindly. There it will be happy, if you be indul- 


sought for.” | gent ; if you only return kindness for kindness, tri- 
Not on the cross my eyes were fixed, but you; |fles for things of moment, and a few words for all 
Not grace or zeal, love only was my call, ithe deeds of my life. Were you less secure of my 
And if I lose thy love, I lose my all.—Pope. ‘love, you would be more solicitous. But, because 


Could not such a being, so heroic, so devoted, | my conduct has rendered you secure, you neglect 
so romantic, have smiled at any sacrifice however ™e. By that God, then, to whom your life is con- 
terrible, and looked with calm indifference, had it | Secrated, I conjure you, send me some lines of con- 
been necessary, on the glittering dagger and the solation! Once, when pleasure was your pursuit, 
poisoned bowl? But this being, so lovely, so tender, | ‘how often did I hear from you? In your songs, the 
was suffered to waste her youth in the gloom of a "ame of Heloisa was made familiar to every tongue, 
cloister, and to spend a life that might have been |it was heard in every street, the walls of every 


useful to society, in eternal seclusion from the world, | house repeated it. With how much greater pro- 
and amidst “ relentless walls,” and _priety might you now call me to God, than you then 


‘did, to pleasure! Think on my petition—Farewell, 
“my only friead, my all, farewell!” ‘These short 
‘extracts from the celebrated epistle of Heloisa to 
And all this she did too, not from inclination, but Abeillard, which Pope has so elegantly, but too 
merely in obedience to the will of one she loved to | glowingly wrought into verse, will display the ten- 
madness, and who returned that love by an almost | derness and devotion of this lovely and interesting 
total neglect and long continued silence. Atlength woman. The whole letter is a beautiful specimen 
he is appealed to by one scarcely known to him, for) of modern latinity, and teems with the most gene- 
consolation and comfort, and he sends him a history | |rous sentiment, and the finest sensibility. It dis- 
of his own life, his sorrows, and his misfortunes, as | plays the workings of a mind, rich in genius, but 
an alleviation, and but baat glances at the part! subdued by affliction, and agitated by love. The 
Heloisa had shared in them. ‘his letter fell into| | style is pure, concise, and nervous, and decidedly su- 
her hands ; and his coldness and apathy, though it, | perior to that of Abeillard, though so distinguished, 
touched her to the soul, did not diminish her attach- | jn that age, for his learning. ‘To this warm and 
ment, and she addresses him in a strain of love,! ‘eloquent appeal to his feelings, Abeillard makes a 
pathos, and eloquence, that cannot be read without | cold and formal reply, exhorting her and her sister 
admiration and sympathy. “* Not even when long | nuns to pray for him; dwells on the efficacy of 
grief,” she says, “‘ had worn me down, did you come | prayer, and sends a new form, which he desires 
to see me, or even send me one line of coinfort. thei daily to recite for his personal safety, and the 
Yet, surely, after the bond of matrimony had ce-| good of his soul. The truth is, Abeillard no longer 
mented our union, your obligations to me became | loved, and his persecutions and misfortunes made 
more binding. Who does not know how immode-_ him still more selfish than he had been before. He- 
rate was the love I bore you ; and from thence have | loisa’s disappointment must have been extreme, after 
I no pretensions to a peculiar return? You know, | the perusal of this cold and languid effusion, which 
my dearest Abeillard, ah! who is there in the world | responded not to the ardor of her feelings and which 
that does not know—how much I have lost in losing | breathed no sentiment in harmony with her's. Her 
you! Say, then, if you can, how it has happened, | answer was marked by greater power of eloquence, 
that, since my retreat from the world, which was/| more warmth and rapidity of expression, with senti- 
your own work, and the effect of my entire sub-| ments more glowing, and with thoughts more breath- 
mission to your will, you have neglected me so) jing and voluptuous, than those by which her first 
much, or rather so perfectly forgotten me, that you | ]etter was distinguished. She complains of his 
have not, since that time, afforded me the least con- cruelty in alluding to the impression he was under, 
solation, either in person, or by letter? I will tell) “that his enemies might so far prevail, as to take 
you what I believe, and what the world believes to! away his life,’ &c. ‘Oh! Abeillard,” she says, 
be the cause—it is that you have never truly loved,|“*how could your mind suggest such ideas! how 
and that your love, if ever you had any, has van- | could your hand write them! No, no: God will 
ished with your passion.* never so far forsake his servants, as to perpetuate 
“Attend, I beseech you, to my request—if I am | our lives when you are gone. Do you then imagine 
to be deprived of your society, give me what else | we can ever forget you! Ifthe sole mention of your 
you can, at least a few lines—and can you, who are | death thus strikes us to the heart, what would the 
reality not do? It is our prayer to Heaven that we 
may not survive you!” She dwells on the eleva- 
tion to which she had been raised by her union with 
Abeillard—on the unbounded happiness and exyui- 


Shrines! where their vigils, pale-eyed virgins keep, 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep! 





* Concupiscentia te mihi potius quam amicitia sociavit 
libidinis ardor potius quam amor. Ubi igitur quod desid- 
erabas cessavit, quicquid propter hoc exhibebas pariter 
evanuit.—Epistola 1 Heloise. 
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site enjoyments which she had once tasted, and 
which were now no more. “ Hanging over my 
pitiable state, I shed the more tears, when I view 
the magnitude of my losses; but they redouble, 
when recollection tells me how dear that possession 
was, which Ihave lost. ‘To the greatest joys have 
succeeded the greatest sorrows.”” She reverts to 
their former pleasures and the scenes of their for- 
mer delight, and confesses and laments her weak- 
ness, in a strain glowing and impassioned. “So 
fascinating were the pleasures we once indulged, 
that I cannot efface their impression. Wherever I 
turn my eyes, in all their charms, there they are 
presenttome. Even in my dreams, the dear phan- 
toms hover around me. When I should grieve for 
what is passed, I only sigh that the same pleasures 
return no more.” 


I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee; 
Thy image steals between my God and me! 


She concludes this beautiful letter by the follow- 
ing candid confession. ‘1 look for no laurels, no 
crown of victory. It is enough for me to keep out 
of danger. J like not the perils of war. If God 
will but give me the lowest place in Heaven, I shall 
be satisfied. No jealousy is there, where each one 
is pleased with his own allotment of happiness.” 

But no appeal, however eloquent—no remon- 
strance, however pathetic—could move the monk- 


ish and torpid Abeillard, whose life was now in) 


truth 





A long dead calm of fixed repose; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 


He replies in a strain of serious expostulation— 
turns her attention to the sufferings of Christ, and 
the mercies of God, exhorts her to banish from her 
mind the baneful thoughts of those pleasures to 
which she so frequently reverts, and on which she 
seems to delight too much to dwell ; and concludes 
with a prayer which he requests her often to repeat. 
Another letter from Heloisa, in a more subdued and 
religious tone, closes the interesting correspondence 
of those unfortunate lovers. : 

After a long life, embittered by misfortune and 
harassed by persecution, Abeiilard, the learned 
and once fascinating Abeillard, breathed his last at 
the Abbey of Cluni, whither he had gone, on his 
way to Rome, to obtain justice and seek redress 
from the injuries and calumnies of his enemies, 
whom he had cited to appear. He was in the 63d 
year of his age at the period of his death. He- 
Inisa, whose attachment no time nor absence could 
diminish—received the melancholy tidings of his 
decease with fortitude and resignation, but not with- 
ont deeply feeling the loss she had sustained. Some 
days after this afflicting intelligence, and when her 
grief had somewhat abated, she asked for, and ob- 
tained the body of her husband from the Abbot of 
Cluni. It was laid in the vault which Heloisa had 
caused to be prepared for its reeeption—her sorrow 
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was deep, but not querulous—she hung over the 
grave of her long loved Abeillard and could with 
difficulty be removed ; and daily and almost unceas- 
ingly for twenty-one years after, she wept and 
prayed at the tomb of him whom she loved as no 
woman had ever loved before— 


O! Death, all eloquent! you only prove, 
What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love. 


This interesting woman, as if destined to equal 
her husband in years, as well as in genius and learn- 
|ing, expired in the sixty-third year of her age, 
twenty one years after his death, and left, as her 
last dying request, that she might be laid in the 
tomb by the side of Abeillard. Her request was 
complied with, and all that remained of the once 
learned, pious and beautiful Heloisa, was consigned 
to the tomb which contained the body of her hus- 
band. It is asserted, by the historian of their lives 
that when the tomb was opened, and they were in 
the act of letting down the body of Helosia, Abeil- 
lard extended his arms to receive her, and press- 
jing her to his breast, thus exhibited to posterity an 
‘inimitable example of the fidelity of conjugal at- 
tachment, stronger than death itself. Existing in 
ithe tomb, he observes, it ought surely to continue 
‘in Heaven, in a manner infinitely more pure, more 
noble, and more elevated. 

For this fact, Ido not pretend to vouch. I should 
judge it rather apochryphal, when the indifference 
of Abeillard, while living, is considered. It is, 
however, true, that for six hundred years, notwith- 
standing the various changes the tomb and building 
had undergone, no separation had taken place in 
the ashes of the dead, and that the profoundest res- 
pect and veneration have always been paid to so 
rare and soholyaunion. In 1779,a marble monu- 
ment, projected by the Abbess, Mad. de la Roche- 
foucauld, was erected in honor of this unfortunate 
pair, and the following epitaph, said to have been 
written by Marmontel, was inscribed upon it. I give 
the English translation— 

Here, 
Under the same stone, repose 
Peter Abeillard the founder, 
And Heloisa, the first Abbess, 
of this Monastery. 
Alike in dispositions and in love, 
They were once united in the same pursuits, 
The same fatal marriage, and the same repentance ; 
And now in eternal happiness, 
We trust they are not divided. 





I gazed with a feeling it is difficult to analize or 
describe, on the tomb that contained the ashes of 
two beings once so distinguished and so unfortunate. 
What now remains of that splendid beauty which 
fascinated the eye of all who beheld it ‘—where are 
now the graceful form, the eloquent and soul-thrill- 
ing voice, the elaborate research, and extended in- 
tellect, which were once the objects of general ad- 
miration and wonder? Alas! they are as if they 
had never been. Man is dust, and to dust he re- 
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turns—he only serves to fertilize the earth from 
which he springs—and all his greatness, and glory, 
and power, are but the flitting ignis fatui of living 
corruption—the glittering and evanescent meteors 
that irradiate the path of life for a mowent, and 
then sink forever, in the eternal night of death— 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


The fame of Alexander or Napoleon may claim 
for their mighty dust some small respect and vene- 
ration, and we may perhaps tread upon it more 
lightly, or spurn it with less contempt ; but no hu- 
man eye can distinguish their ashes from those of 
the humblest menial, or the poorest slave, that min- 
gle with the common earth, by which they are sur- 
rounded. Who is there, at the end of a long and 
even brilliant career of life, that may not exclaim 
with Petrareh— 


Che quanto piace al mondo e breve sogno. 
Or, with Burke— 
“Alas ! what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue!” 
Years after this, as I wandered in the picturesque 


and romantic burial ground of Pere la Chaise in 
Paris, | was struck with the appearance of a beau- 


tiful monument, which I discovered to be that of 


Abeillard and Heloisa. Their ashes were here 
still preserved and still united, blending together in 
death; and, after a lapse of seven hundred years, 
mingling, as she had often wished while living, they 
might, in one common and undistinguishable mass. 


Their monument, a gothic chapel, was formed of 


the ruins of the far-famed Paraclete, and exhibited 
a spectacle at once touching and beautiful. How 
powerful, how wonderful, is the charm of love! 
The ardent and devoted attachment of Heloisa to 
Abeillard, has preserved their memory from obli- 
vion, and has transmitted their lives, and their mis- 


fortunes to posterity. ‘The romantic character of 
her love has spread around her name, and that of 


her husband, a ray of glory, that the lapse of ages 
has rendered more mellow, but not less lovely ; and, 
has called forth an interest more deep and holy, 
than all that the mere learning, and eloquence, and 


beauty, which each possessed, could ever have pro- 
duced. 


Heloisa! says a French writer—at this name, a 


sigh involuntarily escapes from the heart, and reli- 


gion wishes that she could exult at a triumph that 


was not altogether produced by her influence. 


How great is the contrast between the love of 
Heloisa, ardent, sincere, and undying, and that of 
the puling sonneteer Petrarch, whose eyes were 
always filled with tears, and whose tongue was al- 
ways eloquent with complaints, at the cruelty of a 


being whom he never truly loved. 
which woman feels, is a different sentiment from 
that which sometimes agitates the breast of man. 
In her; it is a feeling which enters into all the 
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But, the love! 


thoughts, and business, and actions of life; in him, 
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it is but the lightning tempest of passion, that glares 
and flashes for a moment, and then disappears for- 
ever. 


CHAPTER If. 


In the course of my wanderings, through this 
weary world, I found myself, at the close of a fine 
summer day, in the romantic and beautiful vale of 
Vaucluse, to which Petrarch has given a kind of 
classical interest. It was twilight and the breeze 
swept across the Mediterranean, and felt like that 
which ‘breathes upon a bed of violets—stealing 
and giving odor.” My senses were lulled into a 
species of melancholy stupor—the “ beetle winged 
his drowsy flight” around me—the hollow murmurs 
of a remote waterfall—the lowing of distant cattlk— 
the fragrant breathings of the evening gale, and the 
calm serenity of the o’erhanging firmament—gave 
a delicious mellowness and beauty to the landscape, 
and produced a tone of pensiveness in keeping with 
the scene on which I gazed. I scarcely knew what 
had carried me to the romantic spot where I stood. 
I thought I had wandered thither without any defi- 
nite object, careless of the future and reckless of 
‘the past; but when I came to reflect, | found it was 
Petrarch’s fame, and Petrarch’s love, which had 
acted like a secret spell, upon my mind—and had 
drawn me to the vale, so celebrated, as the resi- 
dence of the laureat poet of Italy. In my moodiest 
state of feeling, 1 have always been soothed by the 
tender, and elevated by the sublime effusions of the 
bard—and have felt a deeper and holier interest, 
while contemplating those scenes to which, by the 
power and witchery of genius, he has given im- 
mortality. It has been most elegantly remarked 
that ‘“‘ Troy is not the only place preserved from 
oblivion by a poet. While even the situations of 
magnificent cities are forgotten, we are familiar 
with the insignificant village, that sheltered some 
humble philosopher, or the rill that quenched the 
thirst of some indigent bard.”* 

After a lapse of near five hundred years, I stood 
on the very spot where Petrarch had often mused. 
I gazed on the same cloudless sky, the same ro- 
mantic stream. The same dark cavern, which he 
had so often contemplated, and which have become 
identified with his name. The place was hallowed 
and consecrated by his genius; and I felt as if his 
spirit hovered around me, and gave vitality to the 
inanimate objects, by which I was surrounded. It 
was not his love, but his genius ; not his mawkish 
amatory strains, but the tender and sometimes beau- 
tiful inspirations of his Italian muse, that imparted 
to the rich and living landscape, the pure and holy 
interest I experienced. I had always believed that 


} 


* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
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his love was more the creature of imagination than 
of the heart—and that Laura, if she ever existed 
(and it has been questioned by some) was a being 
partly real, and partly imaginary, and of whom he 
might have been at first, in some small degree, en- 
amoured. Poets are apt to be influenced as much 
by fancy as by feeling—and as they can give to 
“airy nothings a local habitation and a name,” it 
is not a matter of surprise that they should some- 
times feign a love, they do not feel—and endow a 
mere abstraction of the imagination with all those 
charms of person, and that moral and intellectual 
loveliness, they would wish her to possess. Love 
is a passion that will not last, if it be not recipro- 
cated, and cannot long exist, if its object be enjoyed 
by another. Laura was a married woman, and to 
her husband, she is said to have been tenderly at- 
tached. Petrarch might have been pleased, nay, 
smitten with her beauty, when she first burst upon 
his sight ; but to suppose that he really loved Laura, 
for twenty years with that intensity of passion, 
which he would have the world to believe—Laura, 
the wife of De Sade, and the mother of eleven chil- 
dren, is rather too extravagant to be easily cre- 
dited, even in the warm and voluptuous climate of| 
Italy. No! Petrarch’s love was but little more 
than the creature of fancy—fthe dream of imagi- 
nation; it wanted that deep-toned reality and feel- 
ing, which belong to the true character of such a 
passion. He pules and whines and deals in puerile | 
conceits, too much for one whose heart is embraced 
by the consuming fire of love. His very thoughts 
and language, are those which emanate from the 
head, and not the heart. Take for example, the 
following specimen out of many that might be se- 
lected— 








Pensive, weeping, night and day, 
From this shore to that I fly, 
Changeful as the lunar ray ; 

And when evening veils the sky 
Then my tears might swell the fluods— 
Then my sighs might bow the woods. 

In the same strain, Petrarch wrote, while folded 
in the illicit embraces of another woman—and he 
employs the same exuberance of praise, and the 
same extravagance, and affectation of grief, in the 
twentieth, as he did in the first year of his pre- 
tended attachment. ‘This is not in nature. He 
does not seem to have been, even in habits of inti- 
macy, or of friendship, with this poetical mistress 
of his affections; for, he seldom or never, it is said 
saw her, but in public, or when surrounded by her 
friends—and though lovely, as a houri in the bowers 
of paradise, when she first blazed upon him, in all 
the radiance of youth, the fertility of his imagina- 
tion was unequal to the task of supplying the de- 
eay and havock, with which time had assailed her. 
Twenty years will make horrible inroads upon fe- 
male beauty, the most exquisite, even, though its 
possessor be unmarried, and in ease and affluence. 








The eye will lose its brilliancy—the hair its gloss— 
the lips its richness—and the cheek its roseate 
bloom—and the muse will seek in vain, to lavish 
her decorations, and to create new charms to sup- 
ply the deficiencies, which time and natare have 
produced. But in spite of nature and time, Pe- 
trarch continued to write sonnets, filled with com- 
plaints, and breathing sighs of wretchedness, and 
woe, when scarcely anything was left to excite 
love. ‘Twenty years after he could have seen but 
a small remnant of that dazzling beauty in her, 
whose “ face, air and gate,” he says when he first 
saw her, ‘‘ were something more than mortal ; whose 
golden locks waved over her shoulders, whiter than 
snow, and whose ringlets were interwoven by the 
fingers of love.” And yet, notwithstanding the 
ravages of time, and although she was a married 
woman, and the mother of eleven children, he per- 
severed, in his complaints—his importunities—his 
conceits, and what the world has called, his love. 
Even a few months afier beholding this vision of 
excellence, when the “ brightest flame of love was lit 
up in his soul,” and when his emotions were too in- 
tense for utterance, he abandons Laura, retires to 
a Gascon village with three friends, and spends a 
delicious summer, nay, “ almost” according to his 
own account “a celestial one.” “I cannot,” he ob- 
serves, ‘“ recal a season passed so agreeably, with- 
out regretting it--those were the most delightful 
days of my life.” And this was Petrarch, the 


_sighing—desponding—love-sick Petrarch, just after 


he had beheld for the first time, his beautiful Laura, 
who by the love which she had excited, was to be 
the means of depriving him forever of all peace 
and happiness in the world. But the poet when 
pressed by St. Augustine, confesses “that it was 
not the person of Laura, he adured, but her sou/l— 
so superior to all others.” ‘The soul of a woman 
who could not even read the amorous effusions, he 
so frequently addressed to her beautiful eye-brows, 
and her golden hair ; and whose menta] accomplish- 
ments could not have been very eminent in an age, 
when a knowledge of reading and writing entitled 
its possessor to the appellation of learned. But 
even Laura, uneducated as she was, must have had 
sagacity enough to perceive that the love which Pe- 
trarch felt, was the love of fame, and not of her. 
His first sonnets, were every where received with 
enthusiastic approbation and delight, and he con- 
tinued to pour them out from time to time, because 
the world continued to lavish upon them its praises, 
and to rouse him to new efforts by new applause. 
The road to honor was thus, by a fortunate acci- 
dent, unfolded to his view, and making Laura a 
plaything of imagination, and the poetical object of 
his affections—he wrote and was read—he coa- 
tinued to sigh and lament, and the female world 
sympathised in his miseries. He poured out his 
sorrows, and described all the little circumstances 
of his passion, in strains indeed of great beauty; 
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and manbiied wondered at the apparent condeenons | inant abd vapid,) ) ine nals the stdhinns he had with 
and sensibility of his heart, and admired the fertility | some labor collected—* those friends,” he observes, 
and brilliancy of his genius. This food to his va-|‘‘ whose society are delightful—who are never ca- 
nity was as profusely administered, as it was ea-| pricious, and who answer all my questions ;” and, 
gerly received ; and as his love had given him fame, | in laughing at the simplicity of the world, for 
he continued to love, and to paint its sorrows, in | believing that love was the cause of his seclu- 
spite of the appalling ravages of time, the infirmi- | sion. 
ties of age, and the decay of nature, till death, in| Petrarch, lived at an age, when the poetry of the 
pure commiseration, snatched from the world this | troubadours of Provence was held in high estima- 
vision of poetics! beauty. In his first canzoni, tion throughout all Italy. These poets had long 
written when Petrarch was advanced in years, there | enveloped love in a veil of mysticism; and wrote 
is an evident intimation that he was ashamed of the | | about it, with a species of metaphysical refinement, 
character he had assumed, and the part he had) which they mistook for sentiment; and indulged in 














played for so many years— rant, bombast, and conceits, which they conceived 
Oft on my cheek, the conscious crimeon glows, to be the true characteristics of simplicity, nature 
And sad reflection tells—ungrateful thought ! and passion. ‘ The causeless griefs, the languors, 
How jeering crowds have mock’d my love lorn woes: the dying complaints of a lover,’ says Sismondi, 
But folly’s fruits are penitence and shame : “ became a constituent portion of the consecrated 
With this just maxim, I've too dearly bought, language in which the troubadour addressed his mis- 
That man’s applause is but a transient dream.* pili 


tress, and from which he could not, without impro- 
In the whole course of his poetical passion, Pe- | priety depart.” It was this spirit which Petrarch 
trarch deals in a species of mysticism, against which | imbibed, and, instead of imitating the fine lyrical 
true sensibility revolts; and, he seems anxious tO models of Greece and Rome, whose literature he 
make the world believe that his love is purely Pla-| was so anxious to preserve, and so industrious to 
tonic. He throws a veil over his mistress and diffuse, he made the Provencals his models ; and, in 
shrouds her from our view, and when he attempts | language distinguished for its harmony and pictur- 
to exhibit her, it is always in the attitude and bear- | esqueness, poured out his mysticism and conceits— 
ing of a being of another world, with whom we'| his affectation and refinement, till he deceived the 
have no common or natural sympathies. He per-| world into the belief that his passion was as ardent 
petually plays upon her name, and personifies her| and sincere, as his genius was brilliant, and his 
heart. “ Throughout his whole life, we are in doubt” | poetry beautiful. But, how unlike was Petrarch’s 
says Sismondi + “whether it is of Laura, or of the | Jove to that of the interesting and unfortunate He- 
laurel that he is enamoured ;” and, we are disgusted | joisa—the source of all her happiness and the foun- 
with the endless colloquies he constantly carries on, | gation of all her miseries! In the one, it was but 
with the personified heart of his mistress ; which, ac- | jittle more than the creature of fancy, or rather the 
cording to the author we have just quoted, “ speaks, | offspring of vanity and the love of fame—in the 
answers, argues, is ever upon his lips, in his eyes, | other, it was seated deeply in the heart, gave pul- 


| ” 7 . ° . . . . 
and yet ever at a distance. Ww hen he goes tO! cation to all its arteries, and vigor to all its motions. 
bury himself in the delicious solitndes of Vaucluse, | Tye image of her lover was interwoven with every 


he holds out the idea that he retires to cool the ar- thought, and identified with her very existence ; it 
dor of his love, or to meliorate the intensity of| was unceasingly blended with all that could charm 
his suffering in the sylvan retreats, or the marvel- or delight, and embodied with her finest and most 
lous fountain of this romantic vale. But, it would exquisite associations. It floated, in delicious love- 
appear, that his object in this, as in every thing else | |iness, before her mind while awake, and stood forth 
connected with Laura, was to obtain the admiration | y+, more than living reality in the visions of night. 
of the world. A sonnet always preceded these cus-| 4 midst the fascinations of the world, or in the gloom 


tomary migrations; and while his genius was ad-| of the cloister, surrounded by the beauties of na- 
mired, his constancy and attachment were necessa- ture, or enveloped in the shades of retirement, 


rily the subjects of wonder and adoration to the | i was still the object of her fondest adoration, the 
beauties and the splendid coteries of Avignon. brilliant focus on which her mind concentrated, and 
While in his retirement, however, he very coolly the gorgeous vision of her day-dreams, around 
employed himself in composing his moral and phi- eihtiehs her fancy loved to play, and on which her 
losophical works (which, by the way, are rather heart delighted to repose. But, to Petrarch, the 


* Ma ben veggi’hor, si come al popol tutto, image of Lawra was one which the poet’s imagina- 
Favola fui grap tempo; onde sovente tion could body forth—beautiful, indeed, as an ideal 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno : creation, but destitute of the warmth and glow and 
E del mio vaneggiar vergogna e’! frutto eos : 
? Shan gp freshness of living nature. It could have given no 
E.’! pentirse, e’l conoscer chiaramente ¢ h d q 
Che quanto piace al mondo e breve sogno. stimulus to the heart, and roused no strong or un- 


Son.1. | governable feeling of the soul. Petrarch never did 
make, never could have made, such a sacrifice as 





+ Sismondi’s Lit. South of Europe, lst volume. 
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that to which Heloisa voluntarily submitted. Laura | 
never would have been to him the cause of mad- | 
ness or death—of eternal seclusion, or the final | 
abandonment of fame. Like Cowley, there was | 
too much of metaphysics and mysticism—of refine- | 
ment and subtlety about his attachment, to render | 
it alarming or dangerous in its effects—or to make 
it capable of operating strongly upon his mind, his 
conduct, or his life. Laura was indeed no more to 
Petrarch, than Julia was to Rousseau; and, what- 
ever effort Ginguene may employ to give a history 
of the real attachment of the Italian sonneteer to 
his mistress, I cannot believe that his love, “‘ if love 
it may be called,” ever rose to the power, or as- 
sumed the nature, of a passion. 

But Laura, whether the object of Petrarch’s love 
or fancy, was a woman of no common character. 
To resist, for so long a period, the splendid eulogies, 
and the personal beauty, of so distinguished a poet, | 
at an age too when it was decreed by the court of | 
love, that marriage should interpose no barrier to 
the affections of the heart—and when the morals 
of society were loose, and dissolute in no ordinary 
degree, was an evidence of purity and virtue that 
would have done honor to any age, or country. The 
beauty of Laura’s moral character is much more to 
be admired than that of her person, splendid as the 
poet has represented it to be. » Her chastity, * pure 
as the icicle on Dian’s temple” and proof to all the 
praises and blandishments of a man whose person 
was elegant, and whose genius was splendid, and 
to whom in that age at least, few women would 
have hesitated to yield up their hearts, stands out 
as a beautiful relief to the moral darkness by 
which it was encompassed—and furnishes a sub- 
ject which every lover of virtue must delight to 
contemplate. Her answer to Petrarch, when he 
first disclosed to her his love, fully developes her 
real character, and should forever have barred all 
future importunity. “I am not, indeed, Petrarch, 
the person you suppose me.” This damped his 
ardor for a time ; but he persevered in his suit, and 
continued to rant about his sorrows, till the object 
of his pretended affection no longer existed; be- 
cause he discovered that the story of his attach- 
ment produced interest, and the theme he had chosen 
was susceptible of all the charms, and embellish- 
ments of poetry, and gave to his efforts the high 
reputation which he was so anxious to attain. In 
the present age, such an attachment, however Pla- 
tonic, or poetical, would be justly regarded with 
indignation and abhorrence; and the attempt of a 
man, however endowed with the mens divinior, to 
address a married woman and a mother in amatory 
strains, like those of Petrarch, would lead, it is cer- 
tain, to a reputation, much less honorable and grati- 
fying than that which conducted the Italian poet to 
the capitol of Rome; and caused his brow to be 
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decorated with the laurel wreath, at which his am- 
bition had aimed. A finer perception of moral 
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beauty, and a more enlightened christianity, have 
rendered the matrimonial union, too holy and sa- 
cred to be violated with impunity ; or to be touched 
without indignation. This union of all that is de- 
lightful in life, of two beings joined together, by 
the warmest and closest ties of affection and sym- 
pathy, and interest—running into and blending to- 
gether in one creature, animated by one common 
impulse, and pursuing one common end—is now 
looked upon as too awful to be trifled with or as- 
sailed, by thoughtlessness or vice ; and the feelings 
and opinions of the world, have thrown around it 
an armor that but few have the hardihood or the 
profligacy to attempt to penetrate. Would that it 
had always been so! What agony it would have 
spared! what bitterness and misery it would have 
prevented ! 

I cannot quit the subject of Petrarch’s love, with- 
out saying something of his poetry; especially as 
the language of Italy, is now becoming a fashion- 
able branch of education in this country. 

Petrarch was a man of elegant genius, and de- 
voted to stady—and particularly to that of classical 
literature. His indefatigable and successful efforts 
to restore the literary productions of Greece and 
Rome, and to produce a taste for their various ex- 
cellencies, have given him a lasting claim upon the 
gratitude of posterity ; and entitled him to a meed 
of praise, that his poetry would never perhaps have 
yielded him. Like many other distinguished au- 
thors, he prided himself most on that, for which the 
world has allowed him the least credit. I mean 
his Latin compositions, which notwithstanding the 
oceasional purity and elegance of their style, are 
now seldom read, but from curiosity. Their cha- 
racteristic defects are dullness, bombast, a want of 
truth, of sentiment, and depth of thought. But his 
Italian poetry, to which he pretended to disclaim all 
merit, is entitled to high commendation for its me- 
lodiousness and beauty, and for contributing, in no 
small degree, to the perfection of the fine language 
in which it was written. His lyrical productions 
consisted of sonnets and canzoni; the first were 
borrowed from the Sicilians and the last from the 
Provencals or Troubadours. . 

The sonnet, called by an Italian, with great feli- 
city of expression, the bed of Procrustes, from its 
being confined to fourteen lines, was composed of 
two qguatrains and too tercets, and had never more 
than five rhymes. The great labor which Petrarch 
bestowed upon this species of poetry rendered it 
popular, and added much to the progress of the 
Italian language in refinement, and correctness. 
Every thing of vulgarity and barbarism was care- 
fully rejected, and the most elaborate attention em- 
ployed to render the poetry polished, elegant and me- 
lodious. Unlike his precursors in the same walks of 
fancy, who were in an eminent degree indelicate 
and licentious, Petrarch never breathes a senti- 
ment, nor utters an expression offensive to purity, or 
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repugnant to the most fastidious del Sliency. But the | | 
peculiar nature of the sonnet tended to preclude the 
development of strong feeling or powerful passion, 
and seems limited to the indulgence of sparkling 
conceits, brilliant ornaments, striking antithesis. and 
epigrammatic points. Petrarch’s sonnets, there- 
fore, though rich, fanciful and polished, are defi- 
cient in the expression of truth, nature and genuine 
feeling ; and though sparkling and glowing, like 
the diamond, they are like the diamond, cold and 
lifeless. On the other form of his lyrical composi- 
tions, the canzoni, much praise has justly been be- 
stowed. It embraces a greater range of thought 
and sentiment—is more susceptible of sublimity, pa- 
thos and enthusiasm, and assimilates more nearly 
to the fire and animation of the ancient ode. In 
most of Petrarch’s canzoni, those qualities are 
strikingly exemplified. His thoughts are frequently 
grand—his sentiments elevated and his expressions 
majestic—he displays much brilliancy and a good 
deal of enthusiasm! while the ornaments of lan- 
guage he employs are such as to give splendor and 
beauty to the fine moral and political inspirations of 
his muse. 

Such was Petrarch as a poet and a lover : but he 
stands perhaps equally prominent as a politician, 
and had the faculty to penetrate the intrigues of 
cabinets, and the designs of statesmen, as easily as 
he could embody in glowing and melodious num- 
bers the elegant creations of his fancy. Although 
often, too, the companiow of weak and woitthless 
princes, he was nevertheless the eloquént and 
powerful advocate of the buried liberties of his 
country; and the friend and patron of the patriot 
Rienzi, who so nobly, but so unsuccessfully strug- 
gled to restore the ancient glories of Rome. 

Vaucluse, the romantic and beautiful Vaucluse, 
still remains; but where is he, who by the splendor 
of his genius, has rendered it classical, arid given it 
celebrity? Can his dust, once moulded into manly 
beauty, be distinguished from the common earth on 
which we tread? Can his bones, once the object 
of sacrilegious theft, be known from those which 
entered into the coarse and “iron fratne” of his do- 
mestic fisherman? Near five hundred years have 
rolled away, and the veil still remains unchanged 
in its aspect, unshorn of its beauties; but he who 
gave it fame, and who has thrown over it’ a charm 
so holy and so resistless, has “‘ withered from the 
world.” The tombs of Arqua and La Croise are 
now tenantless and vacant; the bodies that once 
occupied them, havé long since dissolved into their 
original elements, mingled with their kindred dust, 
and, hke every thing of perishable mortality, 
have passed away forever, from the eye of man. 
But, why do I indulge these melancholy reflec- 
tions? Romantic Vaucluse, Tempe of France! 
farewell ! 
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SONG. 
BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
Come, Dearest, and banish thy sadness, 
I ask but a smile, 


My lip, Love, is beaming with gladness, 
Thy griefs to beguile. 


We'll laugh at the clouds that begin, Love, 
To shroud with their pall, 

While here is a sunshine within, Love, 
To brighten them all. 


Can Sorrow’s rude fingers, Love, harm thee, 
With this hand in thine? 

Can Fate’s sternest glances alarm thee, 
While these fondly shine? 


That I loved thee in happiness well, Love, 
Oh, thou surely dost know ! 

But the future shall tenderly tell, Love, 
How much better in wo. 


Then grieve not with joys light to part, Love, 
When it brightened thy brow, 

*T was never so néar to my heart, Love, 
As‘one smile from thee now. 





LORD BOLINGBROKE: 


HiS POLITICAL CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 
[ Continued. | 
We must, however, in opposition to his Lord- 
ship, contend, that there is in the bosom of man an 
attachment to the place of his birth, antecedent 
and superior to reason. It may be encouraged by 
education, and fostered by prejudice ; but still it is 
a part of our nature, and like all other parts of our 
nature may be blunted, but can seldom be destroyed. 
Suppose that a child is taken from its mother as 
soon as it is born, and is never allowed to see her 
until it has grown to maturity, why does that child, 
though now a man, feel joy and attachment to its 
parents the very instant he knows them? He has 
never received any good from those who brought 
him inte the world, and of course no sense of grati- 
tude nor feeling of selfishness can give rise to his 
affection. It is nothing but that sentiment, which, 
as it is implanted’ by the Deity, is common to all 
men, and is almost as intense as it is universal. 
These rerfarks apply with equal force to the love 
of country. It is not because we have received 
benefits or are under any obligations to our coun- 
try, that we feel an attachment for it. Men fre- 
quently love their country, although they have been 
oppressed by its laws, and impoverished by its ru- 
lers; and there are few who do not prefer the land 
of their birth even to that of their choice, although 
one may be despotic and the other free. We can- 
not therefore but agree with the poet, from whom 
his Lordship quotes a passage, not however with- 
out a sneer; 
Amor patria ratione valentior omni. 


Again; there is a difference which his Lordship 
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either does not perceive, or will not acknowledge, | 
between the man who leaves his country from) 
choice, and him who is compelled to do so from | 
exile. It is true, that in large cities like London | 
and Paris, you will see numbers from every part 
of the world; some in search of wealth, and others | 
of fame ; some in the pursuit of pleasure, and others | 
in the employment of business. It may be true | 
also, that there is no nation so barbarous, and no 
clime so inhospitable, where men do not settle and 
appear to be contented. But compulsion makes | 
the great difference between him who goes of his 
own accord, and him who is obliged to do so on! 
account of banishment. ‘There are many evils 
which we can endure, and many hardships which 
we can bear, if they are brought upon us by our 
own misconduct and misfortune, but which are in- 
tolerable when inflicted by the whim or oppression 
of others. There is something so insufferable in| 
restraint, that we would not enjoy pleasure if we 
were forced to pursue it. So restless is the spirit 
of loco-motion, that with our present nature we 
could not be happy even in Paradise, if we were 
compelled to remain within fixed limits, and yet 
had a curiosity, or rather burning desire, to pass 
them. ‘There are few men that do not feel them- 
selves honored when sent as ministers to foreign 
courts, and yet we know that it is a very common 
punishment with Kings, to send subjects whom 
they dislike, apparently on a foreign embassy, but 
really into splendid exile. It is not the mere change 
of place, but the manner and the circumstance un- 
der which that change takes place, that grieves 
us; the one abstractedly may be pleasant; the 
other too irksome to be borne. 

His Lordship, in holding that change of place is 
a matter of no moment, proves only that we can 
be reconciled to it. Examine the causes which 
have, since the creation of the world, produced the 
countless migrations from one country to another, 
that we read of in history, and you will find that 
by far the greater number arose from necessity and 
not from choice. Sometimes driven out by force, 
and sometimes by the over-population of a country, 
often for the sake of conquest and of gain, men 
have, from time to time, been induced to change 
their abode. An Englishman may spend the greater 
part of his life in the Indies, with the hope of 
making a fortune, and of returning and enjoying it 
at home. But would he ever have consented to 
reside in Calcutta, if he could have met with equal 
success in London? Change of place is then an 
evil; but like all other evils can be borne by a phi- 
losophic mind, and even compensated by a greater 
good. Banishment does not of itself change the 
nature or destroy the virtue of a man; but he could 
have preserved both his nature and his virtue, and 
have been as happy with both at home as abroad. 
Banishment does not of itself deprive him of the 





moon—but he could have admired these wonders 
of nature in his own, as well as in a foreign land. 
So that all other things being equal, change of 
place makes a great difference in the feelings and 
situation of a man. 

It is quite easy to pick out from the annals of 
past ages, many illustrious examples of men who 
have borne exile with fortitude and honor. It is 
quite as easy also to point out numbers who have 
met death itself with heroic firmness. But we 
must not judge of a general rule by the exceptions 
which may be brought against it. To pass by 
thousands, it is necessary to speak only of Tully. 
This was so glaring an instance of the misery of 
exile, that his Lordship could not pass it by with- 
out notice. We will not dwell on the lamentable 
weakness of Cicero in banishment, but will merely 
ask if Lord Bolingbroke himself found exile that 
trifling evil, which, with so much eloquence and 
philosophy, he pronounces it to be? We will not 
say that his Lordship was miserable while abroad ; 
but he certainly cast many a lingering look back 
to his native England; formed many a scheme to 
restore himself and his party to their former power, 
and returned many sincere thanks to King George, 
when his gracious majesty gave him permission to 
return. We are not so mean-spirited as to think 
that exile is too grievous to be borne by a man of 
virtue and philosophy; but at the same time we 
cannot go so far as his Lordship, in ascribing to 
virtue every thing that may spring from pride, and 
in trying to lessen that dread which a citizen ought 
to feel for any punishment of the State, however 
unjustly that punishment may sometimes be in- 
flicted. 

There is in every man some one passion that 
prevails over the rest, and gives a tincture to the 
character. The Stoics indeed contended, that a 
victory over one passion was a victory over all; 
but I think the truer doctrine is, that there must be 
a conquest over all, before there is a conquest over 
any. While therefore a man has any passion in 
his bosom, which he has not the means to gratify, 
he cannot be happy in exile. Thus vanity was 
the cardinal vice of Cicero, and he could not there- 
fore allow his brother to see him deprived of the 
energies of authority. Indeed, Lord Bolingbroke 
says this himself, and assures us that we must root 
up, not merely one, but every passion, before we 
can derive any consolation from exile. ‘This may 
be philosophy—but of what avail are the most in- 
genious arguments, if brought against human na- 
ture? Change our nature, and you change our 
desires, and then we may admit that what all men 
now regard as a great evil, may prove a rich foun- 
tain of happiness. 

But let us descend to particulars. What if a 
man, some one may say, does lose his estate by 





pleasure of looking at the sun, the stars, and the 





exile? The wants of nature are but few and easily 
supplied. There is scarcely any man that is not 
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able to get enough for animal subsistence ; there | 
are many who not only live, but live contented | 
with poverty ; indeed the greatest men have pre-| 
pared their homely repasts with the same hand that | 
led armies and conducted nations toempire. This is | 
all true ; but habits are formed by practice, and not 
by reason or reflection. Our uneasiness under mis- | 
fortune does not consist so much in the misery of 
our present condition, as in reminiscences of our 

past felicity. ‘The man who has been reared in 

poverty and want, draws no melancholy contrast 

between his former and present situation. ‘The 

scorn and contempt of men do not follow him in 

his obscurity ; and although he might desire to fare 

better in the world, yet he is enabled to bear a life | 
to which he has heen so long accustomed. He 

meets with no ingratitude from those whom he has 

cherished, nor is his friendship returned with indif- 

ference and neglect. It is true that men, in seek- 

ing for happiness, often pursue misery—-and when 

satiated with the gratifications of wealth, will sigh | 
for the contentedness of poverty. But this is 

nothing more than that disposition so natural to 

men of running from one extreme to another. 

Exiles do not grieve, because they do not feed on 

tables as rich, or sleep on couches as soft as they 

have been accustomed to. It is the past and not 

the present which affects; it is the mind and not 

the body that is affected. 

But the loss of estate is nothing to be compared 
with the loss of friends. Man is a social being, 
and as many philosophers assure us, cannot and 
dare not live alone. His most happy hours are 
spent with those to whom he is attached, and with 
whom he can sympathize. A virtuous friendship 
is the offspring of a virtuous heart, and its plea- 
sures are among the most refined enjoyments of 
life. Without doubt, if all those who profess to be 
our friends, but who really are not so, were stricken 
from the catalogue, the number left would be small 
indeed. But still there is scarcely any man so 
high or so low, that has not some one closely allied 
to hin by the ties of friendship, whose company he 
may indeed master philosophy enough to dispense 
with for a time, and even forever, but whose ab- 
sence cannot fail to be a constant source of re- 
gret. 

Aristotle, with whom Bolingbroke seems to agree, 
placed the summum bonum, in the joint pleasure 
of mind, body, and fortune. Whether this doc- 
trine, or those of the Stoics and Epicurians be 
correct, it is foreign to our purpose to inquire. 
But supposing it to be so; if exile deprives us of 
the pleasures of fortune, and many of those of the 
mind and body, it evidently takes away from that 
height of happiness, which the philosophers hold 
up to us as the great object of our lives, and which 
mankind so eagerly and so universally pursue. 





Besides, it disables us from doing the same degree 
of good which we formerly had it in our power to 


effect, and forces us to live for ourselves, instead 
of fitting us to live for others. 

There are men who affect to be above the opi- 
nion of the world; and who, wrapping themselves 
up in pride or philosophy, feign an indifference to 
the praise or censure of mankind. I know that a 
man of virtue and moral courage, will not deviate 
from his course, or have a lower opinion of him- 
self, because he is falsely accused and unjustly con- 
demned. But is there any man of good sense that 
would rather be hated and despised, than loved or 
respected? Is there any one who does not regret, 
if he is not chagrined at, the senseless clamor and 
shameless ingratitude of men? Is there any one, 
who, whiie a citizen, was bold to defend his coun- 
try, and is not sorry that he is unable to save it, now 
that he is an exile? 

I suppose that Lord Bolingbroke meant to say, 
not that exile was to be sought after, but that it 
was to be borne by a wise and virtuous man. Cer- 
tainly! Every one must regard with contempt, the 
man who is wretched in adversity because he was 
giddy in prosperity, and is not able to tear himself 
from past enjoyments or reconcile himself to his 
present condition. Misfortunes do indeed fall hea- 
viest upon those who are the least prepared for 
them; but still they are misfortunes to whomso- 
ever they happen. Many fine sayings are recorded 
by different writers, of great men going into exile. 
But in the first place, it is very doubtful whether 
they were ever said; and in the second place, if 
said, whether they came from the heart. The 
ruling passion attends us to the grave, and of course 
accompanies us into exile; and a great statesman 
or philosopher would scarcely let slip such a fine 
opportunity cf displaying his indifference to the 
reverses of fortune and the concerns of men. 

In what I have said, I have taken it for granted 
that exile was unmerited ; if, however, it is just, 
and if to the crime is added the punishment, no 
situation can be more deplorable than that of the 
banished man. The scorn and contempt of his 
countrymen whom he has injured or deceived, fol- 
low him in his retirement. He has little consola- 
tion in looking at the past, and less encouragement 
to look forward to the future. He has no opportu- 
nity to soothe resentment or soften anger, by in- 
tercourse and communication with his friends and 
fellow-citizens. He has not the smiles of an ap- 
proving conscience ; nor can he appeal from human 
tribunes to that which is reserved alike for judges 
and the judged. He meets with no respect from 
those among whom he is obliged to live, because 
they are aware of his character and his crimes, 
and see with their own eyes the condign punish- 
ment which justice has inflicted upon him ; and thus, 
despised in one country, and neglected in another, 
he steals unnoticed, or rather marked with infamy, 
through a long, because disgraceful, life. And 
although it is looked upon as a want of philosophy, 
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to think any evil sufficient to depress a man of; 
spirit, yet he soon finds how much influence the | 


Opinion of the world, and the approval of his own 
conscience have upon his happiness; for as Sir 
James Mackintosh and many others both before and 
after him have said—there is no condition so high 
or so low—no innocence so spotless, nor depravity 
so consummate, that can place a man above the 
praise or censure of his fellowmen. It is a wise 
provision of Providence thus to have implanted 
this sentiment—this noble and not abject sentiment 
in the human heart. It does not destroy indepen- 
dence, and is one of the main safeguards of virtue. 
And whatever a false philosophy may teach us; 
however much pride may steel our bosoms against 
impressions from without, and with whatever injus- 
tice the world may sometimes pronounce its fickle 
decisions, there never was a truly noble spirit that 
did not feel regret, though not perhaps chagrin, at 
the loss of the good opinion of mankind. 

As the various diseases to which flesh is heir to, 
affect different parts of the body, and are more 
dangerous and fatal when they come in a troop, 
than when they come singly ; so events that affect 
the mind of man are more serious in their charac- 
ter, and more dreadful in their consequences when 
they rush upon us in torrents, than when they fall 
in gentle, and almost unpetceived showers. An 
ambitious man may lose his estate; but he does 
not feel the loss, because, by nature, and by educa- 
tion, he has a contempt for riches. A selfish man 
may lose his friends; but this is no evil to him, for 
his heart has ever been sealed to the noble senti- 
ments of a virtuous friendship. And thus, as there 
are different passions in the breasts of different 
men, each man is affected and grieved only as his 
own particular passions are thwarted and deprived 
of the means of gratification. And, as all the 
evils of which I have spoken individually, fall col- 
lectively, and together upon the banished man, it is 
a perversion of terms to call exile and happiness 
the same, or even allies. Follow the great men 
of history into their forced retirement from the land 
of their birth. How many have plunged into all 
the projects which the most boundless ambition, 
and the most merciless avarice could suggest; an 
avarice and an ambition, which, as they have been 
unable to gratify in one country, they are resolved 
to glut in another. How small is the number of 
those who practise that specious philosophy which 
it is so easy to admire, and not more difficult to 
dwell upon ! 

Having said thus much of the arguments, it may 
not be out of place to make a few remarks on the 
style of the * Reflections on exile.” 

It ranks among the first of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
writings, and on this account, and not merely be- 
cause it is from the pen of that distinguished author, 
it may be admitted into the select and exclusive 
circle of the English classics. 





parts pedantic, and pedantic too in the display of 
learning that has no very great bearing upon the 
point in view, yet it is full of the fire and eloquence 
which were so characteristic of his mind. He bor- 
rows many fine sentences, and indeed whole pas- 
sages from Seneca; but still, the reflections are 
essentially his own; and, in every page, is seen 
that flow of bright thoughts and burning words, 
which render him, in so eminent a degree, the favo- 
rite of those who admire the strength and force, 
quite as much as the beauty, of the English lan- 
guage. It does not belong to that class of his 
Lordship’s productions which treat of philosophy 
and religion, which he wrote after his retirement 
from office, and which disappointed, as much as 
they had excited, public attention. There are but 
one or two sentences in the essay, which hint at 
those skeptical sentiments that Lord Bolingbroke 
is well known to have entertained ; but which he 
did not support with an ability equal to the bold 
confidence with which he advanced them. If his 
practice had corresponded with his precepts, he 
would have established a reputation for philosophy 
far different from that which he has achieved by 
his elaborate treatise upon the subject. The mind 
of the reader would not have been continually dis- 
tracted by the variance between his own conduct, 
and the principles which he enforces; and posterity 
would not be in doubt whether so far as exile is 
concerned, to place him nearer to Tully or Marcellus. 

It would be difficult to find, in any production of 
the same length, juster views, more elegant dic- 
tion, glowing eloquence, and noble spirit than in 
Lord Bolingbroke’s short, but splendid essay on 
“The Spirit of Patriotism.” This is a trite and 
familiar subject, upon which, in all ages, not only 
authors have written, but schoolboys have de- 
claimed; and, on a theme so thread-bare, novelty, 
either of ideas or expression, is an agreeable sur- 
prise. The noblest spirit of patriotism breathes 
through his Lordship’s essay, and I am at a loss 
whether to admire more the lofty tone of his senti- 
ment, or the glowing style in which they are 
couched. The flowing ease of Tully, and the 
burning energy of his Athenian rival are here com- 
bined, and the reader is hurried away by a beauty 
of language too charming to be resisted, and a 
strength of thonght too powerful to be opposed. 
That there are, in every age, and every country, 
some men to whom the eth >:ial spirit is communi- 
cated more freely than to the mass, and whose 
course is marked either by desolation, famine and 
war, or by peace, plenty and liberty, is a proposi- 
tion which all history sustains. They are the i.as- 
ter-spirits of a country, who are ahead of the age 
in which they live. Actuated only by a sacred love 
of country, or, as my Lord Bacon calls it, the awful 
love of posterity ; elevated by education, above the 





contracted notions of the vulgar; and by feeling 
Although in some’ 


above the narrow views of party, they seem to belong 
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private morals, and the rooting out of public cor-|down the maxims and principles by which kings 
ruption? But the most beautiful and important part | extend their dominions, increase their power, and 
of this elegant essay, is that in which his Lordship | conquer foreign nations. Such was their barenness 
enforces the necessity of application, industry, and| and breathcy, that the author unjustly, and unwit- 
perseverance in a public man, and shows, that with- | tingly acquired for his own name the infamy which 
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His views of the nature and power of eloquence | and crimes of kings, to make them distasteful to 
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expanded sentiments of Tully. Eloquence is in-| tion of monarchy. The memory of the Floren- 
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Tully could never have expelled Catiline from | the expense of his own reputation with the mass of 
Rome, if he had confined himself to speeches in | posterity. Bolingbroke, however, is a monarchist ; 
the forum; nor could Demosthenes have roused|and, in order to preserve kingly government, he 
the Thebians against Philip, if he had relied upon| describes the character, duties and obligations of 
his eloquence alone. Inthe language of his Lord-|a prince. The object of the idea of a patriot king 
ship, “* Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and | seems to be to convince the people, that it is drawn 
gives a nobler superiority than power, that every | from princes that have reigned ; or at any rate, it 
dunce may use, or fraud, that every knave may em-|is a picture which will probably be the cause of 
ploy. But eloquence must flow like a stream that| producing the very personage it describes, and 
is fed by an abundant spring, and-not spout forth a| therefore they ought not to be dissatisfied with 
little frothy water on some gaudy day, and remain their constitution and government. 
dry the rest of the year. The famous orators of| They who will read this essay, and, with the 
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have actually swayed the British sceptre, will in- 
deed look upon different pictures. 

With great beauty and truth, Bolingbroke de- 
scribes the character, defines the duties, and en- 
forces the obligation of a patriot king; that he 
should regard his power as a trust, and that of the 
people as property ; that he should know the true 
principles, and pursue the true ends of government; 
that his moral character must be formed, not as 
the statuary forms a statue, but as nature forms a 
flower ; and that corruption should be expelled from 
the public councils, are principles of public mo- 
rality and political conduct, which, although nei- 
ther new nor original, are discussed by Bolingbroke 
with an eloquence and ability that almost invest 
them with the charm of novelty. In reading a 
didactic treatise of this description, our admira- 
tion for the author will be excited by the style, 
rather than the ideas. As to the abstract quali- 
ties which constitute a patriot king, the most of 
men have as clear an idea as Bolingbroke, and 
could, in their own way, lay down the necessary 
precepts. It is the praise of his lordship by his 
rapid style, and classic illustrations, by the warmth 
of his faney and the fervor of his diction, to pour 
upon a dry and barren subject, a flood of instruc- 
tive learning and charming eloquence. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD AND THE BUTTERFLY, 


BY PAUL GRANALD. 


A Humming-bird—the tale is old, 
The moral worth a mine of gold— 
A Humming-bird, a tiny thing, 
With jewell’d breast and ebon wing, 
Whose plumes had caught the tints—the light— 

Of all those glorious flowers, 
Through which, with never-ceasing flight, 

It wing’d a life of summer hours; 
Striking from out th’ ambient air 
The notes that mark’d its pathway there ! 
Or if, perchance, it lighted on 

Some plant more beauteous than the rest, 
Or rock’d it gently in the sun 

Upon some gorgeous wild-bird’s breast, 
»*T would take almost a magic power 
To tell the Bird, or paint the Flower! 
So like in hue, in beauty these, 
A winged blossom on the breeze 
The Bird might seem ;—a living gem, 

If gems could woo the airs of even, 
A truant Flower from its stem, 

All sportive on the breath of heaven! 
But to my tale ;— 

This glorious thing 

Of gilded plume and tireless wing, 
Went roaming through a Southern land, 

—For beauty dwells ‘neath Southern suns, 
And there, profuse, a Maker’s hand 

Hath placed his bright, his heauteous ones— 
And in its flight it chane’d to greet 
A Fly, whose wings were died with stains— 








Born of the clouds when sunbeams meet 
Above the earth, the falling rains,— 

For fable tells—and fain would I— 

How won its hues, the Butterfly. 





*Tis said—I will not vouch its truth, 
For earth was then but in its youth; 
*T was shortly after Noah landed— 
(On Ararat his ark was stranded,) 
A colony of dusky flies 
Dwelt near their ancient paradise ; 
And these in conclave sat awhile, 
But soon resolv’d to make a king, 
Mighty reason '!*—man need not smile,— 
They choose him by his breadth of wing! 
A king he was—what then befel, 
The sequel of the tale must tell. 
Ambition seiz’d the little wretch, 
An Eagle pass’d him proudly by, 
Abroad this king his wings did stretch 
To follow to the upper sky. 
Away ! away! though toss’d about 
By ev'ry breeze that swept along, 
He wings him in the monarch’s rout, 
Far, far above the earth’s base throng! 
He passes many a cloudy train, 
He hears around, the falling rain, 
But heeds them not; he only sees 
The Eagle borne upon the breeze, 
And he—that Fly—had often heard 
The Eagle was a kingly bird, 
And vainly strove to emulate 
The monarch in his “ pride of state.” 
But, sad mishap! he had not flown 
Beyond the ken of earthly things, 
When, through a mist by zephyrs blown, 
He damp’d, at once, his filmy wings. 
Now downward to the earth he sped, 
His dreams forgot, his kingdom too, 
Till sunbeams wak’d him from the dead, 
By kissing from those wings, the dew, 
*T was then he found—oh, glad surprise— 
He’d dip them in the rain-bow’s dyes! 
And since that time, none, none deny, 
The King of Flies, the Butterfly! 


“The beautiful’’—thus spoke the bird— 
“The beautiful of earth should be 
Companions in their destiny, 

And I, o& Fiy! have never fear’d 
An earthly rival, save in thee. 

For | have watch’d thee, when profuse 

Each bud was gemm’d with morning dews— 

Have follow’d in thy wayward flight, 

And seen thee on those buds alight ; 

And yet, so dainty was thy wing, 

So light thy touch, thy perch in air, 

Have never known thee downward fling 
A pearl that slept in beauty there, 

But left them to their blest repose, 

The dew-drop and its love, the rose. 

And though thy light and fragile form 

May never breast a summer’s storm, 

And though the breeze that would not tear 
A wither’d flowret from its stem, 

And scarcely on its breath might bear 
A leaf from Flora’s diadem ;— 


*Some philosophers (so called) tell us, that the first king 
was chosen by an assemblage of the whole race of man, 
who, meeting in a broad plain, selected the tallest of their 
number to rule over them. See also the history of Saul. 
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Though these destruction bring to thee, 
Bear thou companionship with me.” 


“There was a time,” the Fly replied, 
“ When thou these beauties didst deride. 
The one on whom ye lavish now . 
This fulsome praise ; remember, when 
On him abuse ye did bestow, 
Far greater and as vulgar then.” 
The bird was in a scornful mood— 
To tell it now is some relief— 
And boasted of the plants he’d woo’d, 
And had not crush’d a single leaf! 
Indeed, methinks he went so far 
As saying he had nestled in 
A lily’s cup, and did declare 
He’d left the golden dust within! 
A tale the Fly could not allow, 
He could not do it, nor couldst thou t 
“Yet this was but a trifling fault, 
Ye swore I was a creeping dolt, 
A thing of earth”— 


“ By all my gods, 

My roses, tulips, golden-rods, 

] never thought thy airy form”— 

“ Hush! hush!” the Fly was then a worm! 





THE WRITERS OF ANTIQUITY. 
( Translated from the French of J. Joubert.) 


Homer has painted human life. Every village 
has its Nestor, its Agamemnon, its Ulysses ; every 
parish, its Achilles, its Diomede, its Ajax; every 
age, its Priam, its Andromache, its Hector. 

There will never be a tolerable translation of 
Homer, unless all the words of it be chosen with 
art, and be full of variety, novelty and charm. It 
is also necessary that the expression should be as 
antique, as undisguised as the manners, the events 
and the personages brought upon the scene. With 
our modern style, every thing makes grimaces in 
Homer, and his heroes seem some grotesque figures 
which the grave and the proud represent. 

All beautiful poetry resembles that of Homer, 
and all beautiful philosophy that of Plato. 

Plato is the first of speculative theologians. The 
revelation of Nature has no organ more brilliant, 

Plato found philosophy made of brick ; he made 
it of gold. 

I admire in Plato that eloquence which dispenses 
with all the passions, and has no need of them to 
triumph. This is the distinguishing trait of this 
great metaphysician. 

There is in Plato, a light always ready to show 
itself, and which never shows itself. We perceive 
it in his veins, as in those of the flint; it is only 
necessary to hit his thoughts to make it spout out 
from them. 

He heaps up clouds; but they conceal a celes- 
tial fire, and this fire awaits only the shock. 

Naturally a spirit of flame, and not only full of 


It is always with the splendor of his thought, that 
the language of Plato iscolored. Brilliancy in him 
springs from the sublime. 

Plato spoke to an extremely ingenious people, 
and ought to speak as he does. 

There arises from his writings an indescribable 
intellectual vapor. 

Seek in Plato only forms and ideas: it is what 
he sought himself. There is in him more light 
than objects, more form than substance. 

It is proper to breathe him, and not to feed upon 
him. 

Longinus blames, in Plato, the boldness which 
the rhetoric of the dialogue of the subject and of 
the time warranted. 

The high philosophy has its licences, as the high 
poetry. By the same title, it has the same rights. 

Plato shows nothing, but he shines; he puts light 
in our eyes, and places in us a brightness with 
which all objects then become illuminated. He 
teaches us nothing, but he trains us; he fashions 
us and makes us fit to learn everything. The pe- 
tusal of him, increases in us, one knows not how, 
the susceptibility for distinguishing and admitting 
all the beautiful truths which can present them- 
selves. Like the air of the mountains, it sharpens 
the organs, and gives the taste for wholesome food. 

In Plato, the spirit of poetry animates the lan- 
guors of logic. 

Plato loses himself in the void ; but we see the 
play of his wings; we hear their noise. 

Digressions, when they are not necessary, and 
the explanation of that which is clear, are the de- 
fects of Plato. Like children, he troubles the lim- 
pid water to afford himself the pleasure of seeing 
it settle and grow clear. In fact, it is in order to 
establish better the character of his personage ; 
but he thus sacrifices the piece to the actor, and 
the fable to the masquerader. 

The Phedon is a beautiful picture, admirably 
composed ; there are beautiful colors, but few good 
reasons. 

Aristotle has ranked the dialogues of Plato in 
the class of epic poems. 

He was right, and Marmontel, who opposes him, 
has misunderstood the nature and the character of 
these dialogues, and misunderstood Aristotle. 

Plato should be translated in a style pure, but a 
little loose, a little languid, His ideas are fine ; 
they have little body; and to clothe them, there 
suffices a drapery, a veil, a vapor, of something 
floating, | know not what. If we give them a 
tight dress, we render ther all counterfeit. 

Plato, Xenophon, and the other writers of the 
school of Socrates, have the evolutions of the 
bird’s wing; they make long circuits; they em- 
brace much space; they wheel a long time around 
the point where they wish to alight, and which they 
always have in view ; then, at length, they fall there. 





light, but luminous, Plato burns with his own flame. 





In imagining the track traced in the air by the wing 
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of these birds, which amuse themselves by rising 
and falling, in hovering and wheeling, one can have 
an idea of what I have called the evolutions of their 
mind and of their style. 

They are of those who build labyrinths, but laby- 
rinths in the air. Instead of figurative or colored 
words, they chose simple and common words, be- 
cause the idea which they employed them to pre- 
sent, is itself a great and long figure. 

Aristotle reformed all the rules, and added, in 
all the sciences, new truths to known truths. His 
book is an ocean of doctrines. It is the encyclo- 
pedia of antiquity. 

If all books should disappear, and his writings 
should be preserved by chance, the human mind 
would suffer no irreparable loss, except that of 
Plato. 

Xenophon wrote with the feather of a swan, 
Plato with a gold pen, and Thucydides with a sty- 
lus of brass. 

The memorable things of Xenophon are a slen- 
der thread, out of which he has the art of making 
a magnificent lace ; but with which one can see 
nothing. 

Homer wrote to be sung, Sophocles to be de- 
claimed, Herodotus to be recited, and Xenophon 
to be read. From these different objects of their 
works, a multitude of differences in their style must 
necessarily arise. 

It seems that Ennius wrote slowly ; Sallust sel- 
dom; Tacitus with difficulty ; Pliny the younger, 
early and often ; Thucydides late and seldom. 

Terence was an African; nevertheless, he seems 
to have been nourished by the Athenian graces. 
The Attic honey is on his lips; one might easily 
believe that he was born on Mount Hymettus. 

Cicero is in Philosophy, a kind of moon. His 
doctrine has a light very sweet but borrowed, a 
light altogether Grecian, which the Roman has soft- 
ened and enfeebled. 

Cicero, in his learping, shows more taste and 
discernment than real criticism. No writer has 
more boldness in expression than Cicero. He is 
believed to have been circumspect and almost timid ; 
no tongue, however, was less so than his. 

His eloquence is clear, but it flows in great whirl- 
pools and cascades, when it should do so. 

There are a thousand ways of dressing and sea- 
soning language ; Cicero loved them all. 

One finds in Catullus, two things whose union 
makes the worst thing in the world, delicacy and 
grossness. 

In general, however, the principal idea of each of 
his little pieces is happily and simply turned ; his 
airs are handsome, but his instrument is rude. 

Horace satisfies the mind, but he does not make 
the taste contented. 

Virgil satisfies the taste as well as the reflection. 
The remembrance of his verses is as delightful as 
their perusal. 
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Deprive Juvenal of his bile and Virgil of his 
wisdom, and you will have too bad authors. 

Plutarch, in his morals, is the Herodotus of phi- 
losophy. 

I consider the lives of the Illustrious Men, as one 
of the most precious monuments which antiquity 
has bequeathed to us. 

Whatever has seemed the greatest in the human 
race, is there presented to our eyes ; and whatever 
the best men have done, therein serves us for an 
example. The wisdom of antiquity is therein en- 
tire. 

I do not feel for the writer, the esteem which I 
entertain for his compilation. Praiseworthy for a 
thousand virtues, he who never allowed to be sold 
either his old slaves or the animals which labor or 
accident had maimed in his service, he is of that 
cowardice which allows him to float between the 
opinions of the philosophers without having the 
courage to contradict or to support them, and which 
gives him, for all the celebrated men, the respect 
which is due only to those who were virtuous and 
just. 

He makes a fine day shine even upon crimes. 

With an excellent judgment, Plutarch has never- 
theless a singular frivolity of mind. Every thing 
that amuses him, attracts and engageshim. He is 
a master-scholar in the energy of his studies. 

I say nothing of his credulity. As to this, it is 
wrong to blame those who write the facts, of which 
philosophy should make use to compose history. 

The idea of Plutarch, in his morals, is tinged 
with the purple of all the other books. . He therein 
says what he knows, rather than what he thinks. 

The style of Tacitus, although less beautiful, less 
rich in agreeable colors and in varied turns, is never- 
theless perhaps more perfect than that of Cicero 
himself; for, all the words in it are chosen with 
care, and have their weight, their measure, their 
exact number ; but supreme perfection resides in a 
combination and in perfect elements. 

In the narrations of Tacitus, there is an interest 
in the recital which does not suffer us to read little, 
and a profundity, a grandeur of expression which 
does not suffer us to read much. The mind, as if 
divided between the curiosity which impels it, and 
the attention which keeps it back, experiences some 
fatigue. 

The style of ‘Tacitus was suitable for painting 
black souls and tempestuous times. 





When Sir Walter Raleigh was brought to the 
scaffold, he asked to see the axe ; as he pressed his 
finger lightly across the edge. he said, “’Tis a 
sharp remedy, but a sound cure for all diseases.” 
He then laid his head upon the block, and being 
told to place himself so that his face might look to- 
wards the East—he said—‘ No matter how the 
head lie, so the heart be right.” 
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Winter is the Season of Charity. 


WINTER IS THE SEASON OF CHARITY. 


The wintry wind is howling through the land; 

Stern Frost hath grasp’d the mountain, stream and lea. 
The patient cattle weep, and cow’ring stand, 

Seeking cold shelter of the leafless trec. 

The gallant Cock forgets his chivalry ; 

His dames have ceas’d to occupy his care, 

The humbled Turkey quells his bravery, 

And famish'd birds chirp for their simple fare 

From the good gifts of God, which you so largely share. 


Let Charity, thy grateful bosom warm ; 

Slight not their sorrows ; fora God of Love 

Hath made you both: and the same potent arm 
Which wields the thunder, clothes the trembling dove 
That sues to you for food. And trifles prove 

The heart of man or woman; for the eye 

Which pities the poor bird, will surely move 

At griefs, which wring from man the bitter sigh— 
The widow’s wasting tear, and pining infancy. 


But the Storm comes—Hark! through the crackling wood 
The Giant comes, and clad in darkness, lends 

Horror to common danger. How the blood 

Leaps to the trav’ller’s heart, as Mem’ry blends 

Thoughts of his home, bright hearth, and smiling friends, 
Happy, how happy he! O let him feel 

For those, to whom the Almighty sends 

Cold, sickness, poverty, the scanty meal, 

And all the nameless woes, which breaking hearts conceal. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


NO. VI. 
THE POET’S LOVE. 


A blessed lot ’tis thine to bear 
Through trouble’s tearful throng, 
A haunted heart and a charmed life, 

O! dreaming child of song! 


A spirit whose bewildering thoughts 
In starry beauty beam, 

A soul to throw the living light 
Of glory round a dream. 


And oh! through all things, still to love 
The holy and the high; 

Moving among the cares of earth, 
A pilgrim from the sky. 

It needed not the glance of a prophet to read 
that Arthur Mordante would be a poet. ‘The des- 
tiny was written on every line of that mournfully 
earnest face, and told in the impassioned tone of 
his low voice. The quick-coming color to his 
cheek, usually fair and pale, and the deep,gaze of 
those dark, dreamy eyes, all bespoke him one of 
that martyr-band, the children of song. Ah! theirs 
is a holy lot, with all its innumerable sorrows! It 
is a blessed thing, the power to idealize life, to 
steal from reality its harshness, from expectation 
its deception, from thought its evanescence; to 
paint, in immortal words, visions that but dawn 
and pass away, and to experience, for awhile at 
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least, that inspiration hath its better world, and 
that happiness is not wholly an illusion, 
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Arthur Mordante was in every respect what 
men call a genius. He was imaginative, suscep- 
tible, ardent in his adoration of the beautiful, and 
painfully, perhaps morbidly, sensitive regarding his 
own defects. His character was impulsive and 
passionate, full of that high and generous feeling, 
whose common fate it ig to be thrown back, chilled, 
unappreciated, and misconstrued, on the warm heart 
whence it springs. He had grown up, surrounded 
by the loveliness of his own reflections, and shielded 
by the tenderest affection from whatever could 
wound or distress a disposition, whose sad tenden- 
cies circumstances had confirmed. ‘Though he 
occasionally yielded to the dark moods, always 
the portion of such visionary intellects, the tenor 
of his usual existence was happy, with the calm, 
serene enjoyment, more lasting than wilder mirth. 

It is a strange thing, how great a waste of feel- 
ing marks the experience of a temperament like 
his; how frequently enthusiasm is awakened by 
trifles, and strong emotions come forth at the bid- 
ding of events, undeserving such reception. ‘That 
this is the case, the history of many a poet’s life 
bears ample witness, in its wild anticipations, its 
premature realization of passionate sentiment, and 
last, and truest of all, its inevitable disappointments. 
With his traits of mind, his vague views and ima- 
ginings, his fervent, impetuous affections, Arthur 
had early knelt down before the beautiful illusion 
of love. How the lovers had met, or how their 
tenderness was first excited, matters not now; 1 
would only tell here, that the dream was. What 
a varied chronicle of mingled hope and doubt and 
trouble may be traced in those two brief words— 
they loved! 

It was the only happy moment Mr. Mordante 
had known for years, when Edith and his son met 
him once more. How he was changed! Edith 
scarcely recognized one familiar trait of her early 
friend, in the dark, stern man, from whom every 
token of his youthful enthusiasm had long departed. 
His appearance was calm and haughty, and his 
manner cold and reserved—tinged with that invo- 
luntary suspicion, which reveals so much of expe- 
rienced deception and lingering regret, and that 

“« Sarcastic bitterness of tongue, 
The stinging of a heart the world had stung.” 

His health was infirm, and his eyes were lustrous 
with that unnatural gleaming which is often the 
outward sign of the sorrow which worketh death. 
Well might tears rush to Arthur’s eyes as he looked 
on his father’s face, for that wan cheek was blanched 
by suffering; and it was easy to see, amid all his 
assumed tranquillity, that Mordante’s was the proud 
heart, which “ brokenly lives on.” 

The day following their meeting, Arthur, fa- 
tigued by his journey, was asleep on a couch, and 
Edith and Mordante were conversing on the trifling 
events which had happened to both since their part- 
ing. Each instinctively avoided the slightest allu- 
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sion to the painful occurrences of old times, as we 
are apt to do, when the mind is too full of them, 
for language to tell all its thoughts. At length 
there was a pause, and Mordante’s gaze rested on 
his son. Arthur’s hair was tossed carelessly away 
from his forehead—his face was slightly flushed, 
and his lashes drooped on a cheek, fair and deli- 
eate as a girl’s. His slumber was not profound, 
and his fancies seemed bright ones, for a smile 
hovered on his lips. Is it an idle belief, that the 
departed revisit us in our visionst Who knows 
but that angels are watching around us in our sleep- 
ing moments? And if the thought be but an illu- 
sion, dispel it not, but thank God that the deception 
may sometimes be so vivid! Perhaps there were 
voices whispering to that dreamer’s spirit, for the 
smile brightened on his features, and he murmured 
** Mother !” 

Mordante heard that word, and its magic charmed 
him. The habitual reserve and constraint, which 
custom had rendered almost natural, was forgotten 
for a moment: his frame shook with sudden agita- 
tion, and he trembled like a little child. What 
sorrowful! spirits that single sound summoned from 
the past! What a long, long list of hopes disap- 
pointed, affections wasted, griefs unshared, and hu- 
miliation proudly and silently endured! Slowly 
his convulsive emotion went by; and when he ad- 
dressed his companion, his voice was low cnd sad, 
but composed and unfaltering. All that both had 
suffered—all that each knew of the other’s expe- 
rience, appeared to rise again before them; and 
the confidence of their young friendship came back, 
strengthened and chastened by the troubles of many 
years. Nothing induces more complete and un- 
questioning trust, than the knowledge of a wrong 
in common, and the friends had alike been deceived 
by the one they had loved. With the remembrance 
of this, mingled mutual expectations withered— 
pleasures which left no record but their blight— 
ties now painfully divided, and tenderness rejected 
and profaned. Mordante’s habitual concealment 
gave way before the tide of thronging recollec- 
tions, and he spoke of his afflictions with the tran- 
quillity of one who had lost the ardor even of pas- 
sionate regret. 

It would take from transgression its bitterest 
part, could its punishment rest solely with our- 
selves ; but error is doubly fearful, when its conse- 
quences fall on those who are dear to us—when 
one hour of weakness, one instant of folly, may 
cast a lasting shadow on the life of the innocent 
and beloved. It was a sad thing to Edith, to lis- 
ten to the proud and haughty sorrows of that al- 
tered heart, and to mark how wholly the eager 
enthusiasm, the unsuspecting reliance, had forsaken 
her friend. ‘They spoke long and earnestly, for 
Mordante seemed to find relief in this, his first mo- 
ment of confidence. 

“You find me greatly changed, Edith,” he said; 
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“1 can look on my altered character, as on that of 
a stranger, and moralize calmly on its traits. It 
is one of the signs of that perfect grief, which 
shuts us entirely from enjoyment, and which has 
no earthly hope, that the mind enters as if upon a 
new and separate existence, and we quietly recall 
the past, as we would remember another’s youth. 
There was a time when it pained me to recollect 
my early ambition, my early expectations, and to see 
how both have vanished. Now, even that regret 
has gone; I have acquired something like resig- 
nation, and ask nothing in life but its endurances ; 
for I feel, almost with a spirit of prophecy, that my 
remaining days will be few. You will always be 
to Arthur, the blessing you have been from his 
childhood ; and I trust you will teach him to shun 
the passion I have proved so fatal. Ah! Edith, it 
is a fearful thing to love unwisely, and to confide 
in vain!” 

Why was it that Edith’s cheek grew very pale 
as Mordante’s words met her ear; and her glance, 
as it encountered his, was almost reproachful in its 
sorrow? And why was it that tears not to be re- 
pressed, filled those eyes usually so calm and 
thoughtful? Her companion understood that voice- 
less appeal to his memory of the past; and his tone 
was very kind and gentle, as he said, “* Forgive 
me, dear Edith, if in the selfishness of my harsher 
wrongs, I forgot your uncomplaining but mournful 
experience. We have both endured much, but my 
pilgrimage is nearly at an end. For you, dear 
Edith, your peace and reward are beyond this 
world.” 

Who that has dwelt with meditative gaze on the 
darker truths of common existence, can doubt the 
reality of broken hearts? Many are they, though 
they break in silence, with no poet to trace their 
trials, nor to tell their destiny. We attribute to 
disease the work often wrought by some hidden, 
unmurmuring trouble, which finds no chronicler,— 
and many an one goes down to the grave, whose 
malady was nothing but grief! 

Like every poetical disposition, Arthur's was 
keenly susceptible to whatever was beautiful in 
art, and to all that forcibly appealed to imaginative 
feeling. The meeting with his father had imparted 
to his spirits more than their usual buoyancy; and 
though Mordante’s health was feeble enough to 
awaken anxiety, Arthur regarded it with the happy 
hopefulness of youth, and he now followed his fa- 
vorite enjoyments with redoubled interest. Music 
was one of his enthusiastic léves, for Arthur’s tem- 
perament knew no medium; his tastes were all 
ardent, and, what to others were only feelings, 
with him, deepened into intense and passionate 
emotions. 

Edith, comme 4 lordinaire, was his inseparable 
companion, and they were one evening together at 
aconcert. ‘The hall was crowded, for the princi- 
pal performer was an Italian singer, whose appear- 
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ance in public was always rapturously seated. 

Night after night, Arthur had listened breathlessly 
to her melodies; and the young poet’s ardent ad- 
miration might well be pardoned, for rarely had 
tones more exquisitely thrilling, fallen on mortal 
ear, than those now pouring forth so rich a tide of 
gushing harmony. There was an indefinable charm 
too around the songstress, whose dark and stately 
beauty spoke volumes of the proud intellect whose 
lustre it reflected. Hers was a face to look on 
dreamingly, and to linger long in the gazer’s 
memory. It was not regularly beautiful, but 
fraught with a nameless fascination, which aroused, 
even in a careless spectator, something of interest 
regarding the minstrel’s experience in the past. 
Ah! her’s was a painful history, with all its 
triumphs! It told of a childhood of lowliness and 
destitution, of a girlhood, when loveliness won 
praise, and adulation brought ambition. Then, in 
later years, came gradual but premature worldli- 
ness, the tutoring of thought and impulse, and 
finally, that settled policy of motive and action, 
which too often follows aspirations founded on 
vanity, ending a youth of discontented expectation 
in a maturity of idle artifice. ‘There had been in 
her career, many sacrifices of feeling to bear, many 
suspicions to endure, and regrets which had seared 
the heart, now throbbing so rapturously with grati- 
fied anticipation. Arthur listened, absorbed and 
entranced; and when the singer ceased, and the 
voice of her song “ died into an echo,” he felt as if 
the deafening applause which resounded were pro- 
fanation, and such common plaudits but mocked a 
being so rarely and radiantly gifted. 

Arthur and Edith were among the last to leave 
the apartment, and as they approached the door, 
the lady came from an adjoining room, and passed 
before them. A gentleman accompanied her, and 
she leaned familiarly on his arm. As she moved, 
the drapery of her dress became entangled, and 
Arthur paused to assist her companion to extricate 
it. She turned to thank him with that enchanting 
smile, whose witchery so few could resist; and as 
they lingered, Edith’s eyes encountered the gen- 
tleman’s gaze. She read in it no sign of recogni- 
tion. ‘The time which had elapsed since they met, 
had erased her from his memory ; and now, face to 
face as strangers, they stood, who had been lovers 
in other years. O! could he have traced the tear- 
ful agony of the pure heart, beating so near hin— 
could the sweet hopes of his youth have been re- 
called by the glance, which once gave him rapture, 
how dark would have appeared the long tissue of 
falsehood, deception and folly, which made up the 
dishonorable record of his after life! But it was 
not thus to be. Lesbourne’s experience had been 
too active and varied, for one such episode to be 
lastingly remembered. His look of kindness was 
now for another; and the lustrous eyes which 
“spake again,” were those of Nina—the be- 














witching end mysterious idol of his romantic 
youth. 

One sentence from the lady, of graceful acknow- 
ledgment of Arthur’s politeness, and then they 
separated, and Edith met Lesbourne no more. 
She turned for a moment, and saw his manner of 
rapt attention and his eloquent glance of tender- 
ness at the fascinating face of his enchantress. 
There had been a period, when even thus that 
look had followed her and haunted her very 
dreams; and if, for an instant, she deemed this trial 
more than she could bear—if her heart grew faint 
with its own weariness, and her cheek wan with 
the presence of unutterable grief, blame her not! 
for the forgetful indifference of one we have held 
dear, is terrible to endure—and well we know, 
that human love dieth not at our bidding. But alas! 
* seulement les femmes n’oublient jamais !” 

During the several following days, Mr. Mor- 

dante’s illness rapidly increased; his strength de- 
clined almost visibly ; and in the prime of manhood, 
he sunk beneath the premature old age of sorrow- 
ful humiliation. He spoke of his situation fre- 
quently and calmly—with the composure of one, 
who in leaving life, left no hopes. 
’ It was a beautiful night, and the moon shone 
brilliantly through the open window of the invalid’s 
apartment. The air was soft, though the autumn 
had nearly past; and the light wind murmured 
mournfully, as if sighing a farewell to the sweet 
days of sunshine and flowers. 

Edith watched by Mordante; and for em... 
hours he had seemed to sleep. ‘“ You are very 
kind, dear Edith,” he said at last, faintly pressing 
the hand, which during his slumber had held his 
own; “but leave me now, for I shall need no at- 
tendance, and I would be alone for awhile. God 
bless you, dearest !” 

Reluctantly his companion obeyed ; and the sick 
one was left te the solitude of those sad thoughts, 
which were now drawing his career so speedily to 
its close. The light of the round moon, that light 
which looks on death so often and so coldly, shone 
full upon his face, lending even more than their 
own paleness to his changed and wasted features. 
Did he dream, or was there in truth a step beside 
him, and a familiar face bending over him? For 
an instant, he doubted his conviction; then the 
reality could be no longer questioned, and he turned 
with a shudder of agony from his unbidden and 
unwelcome visiter. Shocked at the impression 
her unexpected appearance had produced, the stran- 
ger knelt in passionate grief by the sufferer, and 
wildly pressed her lips to his thin white hand. 

‘“‘ Mordante! dearest, speak one word to me! I 
am not worthy of it; I have sinned beyond man’s 
forgiveness ; but you were ever kind and generous. 
Let me hear your voice once more, and die!” 

She paused for a reply, and Mordante’s answer 
was low, and spoken painfully. “I had trusted, 
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Evelyn, 1 should have been spared this ordeal ; my 
hours on earth are but few, and the last moments 
of a dying man even you might have held sacred.” 

“T came but to implore your forgiveness,” re- 
turned the intruder—‘“ to look again upon your 
face, to ask your prayers, and then to go back to 
my wretchedness. Say one sentence of pardon 
and kindness, then I will cease to profane your 
thoughts, and we shal! meet in this world no more!” 

“‘ May heaven forgive you, as I do, Evelyn! the 
death-bed is no place for human wrongs to be re- 
membered, and all I have suffered is forgotten now 
in all I hope for. You bear with you my pardon, 
and my earnest entreaty that your future life may 
be spent in the repentance which will bring you 
peace. Go now, and tell Arthur and Edith to 
come to me, for I am faint and weary, and the light 
grows dim to my eyes!” and Mordante sank back 
exhausted. 

Evelyn! thine should have been the hand to press 
that throbbing brow—thine the words to whisper 
of comfort in that fearful hour! Truly, the cup 
thy folly had filled to overflowing, was bitter then! 
Heaven help the spirit, frail and erring like thine, 
when its time of inevitable punishment hath dawned! 

On the few remaining days of Mordante’s pilgri- 
mage we will not dwell. ‘There is a sanctity in 
the sufferings of one, on whom the world’s worst 
trials had lain so heavily, and there seems some- 
thing of profanation in even the most reverential 
withdrawing of the veil which covers life’s final 
mystery. His grief had reached its ending, as it 
were a tale that is told, and we will not reyiye its 
memory, to hymn even the faintest 

‘“* Soft, sad, miserere chant, 
For the soul about to go.” 

Turn we now, to the living history of another’s 

heart. J. T. Lomax. 





THE MYSTERIES OF PROVIDENCE: 
A POEM. 


Delivered by P. Spencer Whitman, at the recent commence- 
ment of Mercer University, Ga, 

From yonder ocean, rolling wide, 

To far Missouri's rushing tide ; 

From wild Superior’s lofty strand, 

To Mexico’s more heated sand, 

Survey each scene of beauty rare, 

Select th’ enchanted landscape where 

Thy feet entranced would linger long— 

Thy heart would lift its praise in song— 

Turn off thine eyes—away —beware— 

Rear not thy hopeful mansion there ! 

O’er this elysium first of all, 

The storm—the blighting storm shall fall— 

Thy beauty isle, though firm as rock, 

Is first to feel the earthquake shock. 


Thus wand’ring far in olden time 
Through Andalusia’s wanton clime, 
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*T was such a spot one Udolph found, 
With orange-grove and citron crowned, 
Where warblers sweet fill every tree, 
And gentle gales sweep from the sea, 
And crystal fountains gushing bright, 
Refresh the weary traveller’s sight; 
There, ’mid the loveliest hills that rise, 
Beneath those soft voluptuous skies, 
Behold, enchanting to the view, 
Our Udolph’s cottage rise, 
More cheering than Aurora’s hue, 
To Nature’s weeping eyes. 
Serenely on the waters bright, 
That lie reposing near, 
The sunbeam sheds its softest light, 
Or mirrored skies appear. 
And near the wave upon the shore, 
Has true Love built the bower, 
Where young hearts wedded, love the more, 
Resigned to Hymen’s power. 
But scarce has Udolph drawn his bride, 
In closer union to his side, xg 
To list that voice so dearly sweet, 
When other sounds unwelcome greet 
His happy, unsuspecting, ear :— 
Dismayed, his eye now wild with fear, 
Beholds the maiden’s starting tear, 
And each in turn grows deadly pale— 
They feel the shake ; they start and quail— 
Their tender dreams have passed away, 
And ere they’ve time to think or pray, 
The earth in one convulsive throe 
Fills the whole scene with blackest woe, 
And all, that late was passing fair, 
Is now a desert rude and bare ; 
Beneath the ruin of that hour “/ 
Buried the lovers and their bower. 


Look to the sea—the restless sea ; 
’Tis night and tempest on the deep, 
And for their wrath, all hope shall flee— 
Wake, seaman! wake thee from thy sleep ; 
Without a guide, without a star, 
With bending mast and swelling sail, 
On, on, the proud ship dashes far 
Before the madly raging gale, 
But ah, that dreadful lightning flash 
Reveals the fatal breakers nigh: 
All wait the last destructive crash, 
With terror mute, or rending ery. 
And closer to her tortured breast, 
The mother draws her slumbering child; 
How soon, alas! they both may rest 4 
Beneath that flood so black and wild. 
The lover clasps his throbbing bride 
And, watching still the threat’ning wave, 
Resolves that they two, side by side, 
Will slumber in their ocean grave. 
The dreams of life all quickly flown, 
The rocks leap forth, the surge rolls o’er— 
Soft woman’s shriek, bold seaman’s groan 
Now mingle with the ocean’s roar. 
Still on his knees, the man of God 
Cries “ thou canst save, Lord, thou canst save !” 
And, like the Hebrew Leader’s rod, 
That prayer is potent o’er the wave. 
Through clouds dispersed, a friendly ray 
Now shines to point them to their haven ; 
The skies their wonted orbs display, 
All cheering as the hopes of Heaven. 
Like infant on the parent breast, 
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The ship lies tranquil on the waves ; 
The seaman’s heart is now at rest 
And grateful to the arm that saves. 
But as, before the expiring breath, 
The cheek shows oft a flattering hue, 
So, this is but the calm of death 
To that gay bark and hopeful crew. 
Brief, brief the rapture of their hearts— 
They see—but ne’er shall reach—the shore ; 
Alas, the ship asunder parts— 
One scream—she sinks—and al! is o’er !— 
Come, lift the veil, thou gentle youth, 
And here, with lustre all divine, 
Behold, another solemn truth 
Shines on thy wayward path and mine. 
Mark well—this life is but a sea 
Whereon thou sailest—oh beware ! 
Lured by the siren melody, 
Thou’lt founder while the sea is fair. 
Shall man fear only in the gale? 
And only by the lightning’s glare, 
Behold himself—how weak—how frail ? 
Then only, seek his God in prayer ?— 
Ah no—when life’s a gentle stream, 
Fate, like a dreadful thunder peal, 
Through skies all tranquil as a dream, 
Rolls o’er and ends all earthly weal. 


Behold, unto the peaceful shade, 

By science more alluring made, 

Like this wherein we joyful meet 

To pay our court at Learning’s feet, 
The pious Reed and Thomas* come, 
Leaving the fond delights of home, 

To cull the flowers of science here, 
Which bloom in age, and grace the bier. 
*Tis not to grasp the laureled fame— 

A splendid bubble, but a name— 

That they have turned their eager eyes 
Where Wisdom, like a goddess, cries. 
Though constant and devout their zeal, 
Yet they no wild ambition feel ; 

And thus they human learning seek, 
Conscious that she alone is weak 

To guide man’s sinful wayward feet 

Aloft to Virtue’s holy seat. 

Upon the green a merry throng 

Resume their sports with laugh and song : 
Not there for Reed and Thomas look, 
Who have the jocund band forsook : 
Behold them in their blest retreat, 

Where green the boughs above them meet— 
The bower, where this youthful pair 

Are mingling warm their tears in prayer. 
These are the children of the Cross, 
Who deem earth’s glittering joys but dross, 
Who o’er her moral deserts yearn— 

With all their morning ardor burn 

To sound the Gospel trump afar, 

Where never yet hath shone the star 

Of Bethlehem—that only light 

To cheer the universe of night. 

And time passed on. Fair youth is flown— 

And they, to blooming manhood grown, 
With fervent zeal where’er they stray, 


*These gentlemen, having devoted their youth to a pre- 
paration for benevolent labor, both died, as they first came 
in sight of their Missionary station, the one being drowned, 
and the other killed by the falling of a tree from the bank 
of the river, along which they were sailing. 
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Plead India’s cause—for her they pray. 
And as the wondering audience hear 
The warm appeal and mark the tear 
O’er heathen woes in pity shed, 
They seem on India’s soil to tread, 
There view the moral death that reigns 
Through all her fair idol’trous plains. 
Now by the blood on Calvary shed 
For their own rescue from the dead, 
No longer they their prayers withhold, 
And freely too resign their gold. 
’Tis morn—and o’er the waters blue 
Aurora gheds her blushing hue— 
Plays on the spire and hill-top green ; 
When on the noiseless shore is seen 
A friendly throng slow gath’ring there 
To breathe once more a parting prayer— 
The mother with a tearful eye, 
The father with a stifled sigh, 
For idol son or daughter dear, 
With whom they part forever here. 
Soon, soon the sea and land along 
Far swells their plaintive farewell song— 
The fond embraces then ensue— 
The tender kiss, the last adieu. 
Yon ship now spreads her pinions white, 
Then glides away like eagle’s flight. 
And trembling o’er the swelling tide, 
Each coupled with his tender bride ; 
Still faintly there, we may discern 
Our Reed and Thomas as they turn 
To watch the dear retreating shore, 
Without a hope to see her more. 
Farewell, now your native hearth, 
Farewell songs of love and mirth: 
Vast the oceans roll between 
These your smiling hills of green, 
And the far deluded land 
Where you sigh to wave the wand, 
That hath power divine to save 
India from her moral grave. 
Far beyond the ocean tide, 
Holy banners spread them wide ; 
Pagans shall Messiah see— 
Darkness from their temples flee. 
Oh Providence, was it thy wrath 
That tore from Patriarchal hearth 
The youthful Joseph who was sold 
In bondage for Egyptian gold? 
Thy hand in darkness moveth still 
For good, though counter to our will ; 
The seasons scarce have circled o'er, 
When skies once bright are bright no more : 
The sea brings back a sound of woe, 
And tolling bells peal sad and slow : 
A wail from Asia’s distant strand— 
A wail from that dear Mission band 
Sweeps mournful o’er the dark abyss, 
Proclaiming India’s deep distress. j 
It bids thee, Zion, sorrowing weep 
O’er champions early sunk in sleep. 
Thy champions sleep :—fair Meinam’s wave 
Flows mournful by their lonely grave ; 
And India still is wrapt in gloom, 
Though honored with the Christian’s tomb. 
Alas, the orbs that shone so bright, 
Have set and left the land in night. 
Mourn, India, for the stars are few 
That shine with saving light for you: 
Mourn, saints, the herald’s voice is hushed, 
Weep for the hopes of India crushed. 


The Winter Night’s Club. 
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Now rises on thé dusky plain, 
Slow paced but firm a valiant train: 
Above the ranks and soaring far, 
Our own bold eagle screams for war. 
On, on they move with bristling steel, 
With sabre clash and musket peal : 

Amid the ranks and foremost there 

One patriot arm is raised and bare ; 

And shriller than the battle roar, 
Cheering amid the strife and gore, 

One voice nerves every arm and breast— 
One soul breathes life into the rest. 

*Tis done—and o’er the land and sea, 
Echoes the shout of victory. 

Warm in the country’s bleeding cause, 
Each heart swells with unfeigned applause 
To the brave chief whose valor saves 

A nation from invading waves. 

But humble is the warrior’s home— 

No marble walls, no princely dome— 
A cabin rude in region wild 
Receives the mighty warrior child. 
Yes, hither he with laurels crowned, 
Doth seek a balm for every wound, 
Returning from the bloody strife 

To scenes of calm domestic life. 

Time passed. Once more around that chief, 

The people rally for relief: 

Like Cincinnatus at his plough, 

They bid him save his country now ; 
Not from the Indian’s ruthless dart, 
But from disorder at the heart. 

Thus from his calm Ohio home, 

They lead him to our Federal dome : 
And pomp and show attend his way— 
©) The old and young, the grave and gay, 
The aged man, the prattling child, 

The eager youth, the maiden mild, 
Come forth their country’s chief to meet, 
And pay their homage at his feet. 

With proud huzzas they rend the air— 
They strew his path with flowrets fair : 
In every breeze bright banners float, 
And Music swells th’ applauding note. 
*T was not more gorgeous when of old, 
The Roman victor stern and bold, 
Returning home from Persian war, 
And mounting proud his triumph car, 
With suppliant kings in gilded chain 
Swelling his long procession train, 
Swept through th’ Imperial City’s throng, 
*Mid deaf’ning shouts and festal song. 

When for his goodness thus renowned, 

With civic laurels newly crowned, 

He lays his scheme of wise reform 

To lure the rainbow from the storm! 

Behold, the jarring discords cease 

And leave the land to hope and peace. 

Alas, vain hope !—scarce doth he stand 

On that proud summit of command, 

While round him thousands, great and wise, 
Turning to him their hopeful eyes, 

Wait there, obedient to his call— 

There watch the hallowed words that fail 
From reverend lips, when, lo! that flash 

Of lightning rends his sky; that crash, 

As of a mountain falling, shakes 

The earth ; to view the ruin, wakes 

The slumbering nation ;—lo, God’s arm, 
Filling the earth with dread alarm, 
Hath laid, with one mysterious blow, 

















In death the worshipped hero low! 
Far off the fair Ohio’s queenly wave 4 
Sweeps mournful by the patriot warrior’s grave ; : 
Jn that dear soil he rescued from our foes, 
His honored bones have sunk to their repose. 
Alas, dear countrymen, ye put your trust 
In trembling flesh now mould’ring back to dust. 
Then pause—lo, from that hallowed burial ground 
Issues a trembling but distinctive sound ; 
** Trust ye in man and still forget your God? 
“ Well may ye feel th’ Almighty’s chast’ning rod : 
“In vain, ye honor man however wise and just, 
“If Christ ye shun or trample in the dust.” 
Proud Statesman pause, and oh be wise, 
Lift up, lift up thy slumbering eyes ; 
Above thee see in Congress Hall, 
What once the proud Balshazzar saw, 
God’s finger writing on the wall, 
His own decree, his fearful law ; 
“ Man in his glory passeth like the dew, 
“‘ Now swelled with pride soon coffined from the view ; 
“If human glory all thy treasure be, 
“If this you love and worship more than me, 
“Then tremble, for Balshazzar’s curse is yours. 
“ Alas, like him, you’ve nought that Heaven ensures : 
“ Be wise, like that good chief, though first in power, 
‘“‘ Prepare for bliss beyond life’s transient hour.” 


Oh Providence, thy stern decree 
We mourn, and o’er the ruin sigh ; 

For through our tears, but clouds we see, 
That hide thy goodness from the eye. 


Yet Thee alone we mortals trust, 
We kiss the rod that seems to smite, 
And though it lay our hopes in dust, 
Submissive Faith cries “ all is right.” 


Through Faith alone we feel secure, 
Till this same Providence we view, 
Emerging from the night obscure, 
All radiant with benignant hue. 


When we our mortal course have run, 
Her loveliest form we then shall see ; 

And all the work that she hath done, 
Bright with celestial purity. 





THE WINTER NIGHTS’ CLUB. 


BY MARIA G. MILWARD. 


If we meet, we shall not ’scape a braw].— Shakspeare. 


Without preface or apology, we shall at once 
introduce the reader into the comfortable back par- 
lor, where Captain Broadhorn, and his sister, Mrs. 

Mustin, were seated on either side of the hearth, 
enjoying the warmth of the ruddy fire, that glowed 
in the grate. 

* Do you know that the ‘Club’ meets here for 
the first time ?” inquired a voice, as the door briskly a 
opened. . 

The speaker who entered was about seventeen 
years of age, diminutive in person, but exquisitely 
formed, with a face beaming beauty and good- 
nature. 





“T hope you intend honoring us with your pre- 
sence, aunt Mustin, and you too, father, though 
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from your dishabille, I am fearful that you intend 
keeping your stations in the chimney corners.” 

“Why, Nancy,” replied the captain, fixing an 
admiring gaze on the blooming cheeks and gay 
dress of his daughter, “ your aunt and I feel more 
at home in these ‘ snug harbors,’ talking over old 
stories, than in the drawing-room.” 

“IT beg pardon, Capt. Broadhorn,” said Mrs. 
Mustin, rather nettled, “I am not such a Goth as 
you would infer. The intense cold, my dear,”—she 
looked at Nancy,—* is my objection. To dress in 
such weather, would be quite an undertaking.” 

“You are well enough dressed, aunt, with the 
exception of your cap. Come, ring for your new 
one. You can put it on by the fire, whilst I give 
orders for lights in the drawing-room.” 

“And what is the object of these meetings?” 
asked her father. 

“Oh, amusement and instruction combined ! 
Each member is required to bring all his or her 
stock of talent, whether it be in reading, singing, 
dancing, recitation, or whatever will contribute to 
the entertainment of the night, and it will be hard 
if among such a mélange, we have not some diver- 
sion and a little instruction, too.” 

After this brief sketch of the “‘ Winter Nights’ 
Club,” Nancy hurried away to ascertain whether 
all was arranged with suitable propriety, for the 
reception of the company. She did not forget to 
place on the centre-table a superb desk of East 
Indian workmanship, the gift of her father, who 
having once commanded a fine merchantman, which 
had traded to “the golden orient,” and to other 
foreign lands, had found various trifles, curious and 
rare, to bestow upon “Lovely Nan,” as he was often 
want to call his only and idolized child. Advan- 


cing age and the gout, besides the acquirement of 


a competence, had induced him, some years back, 
to quit the service of the sea, that he might spend 
the remainder of his days, tranquilly, in his native 
place, a small seaport town, the geography of which 
is left to the conjecture of the reader: for, though 
in this spot there remained few of the associates 
of his early days, there yet lingered about it a halo, 
dear to his honest heart. 

Mrs. Mustin’s head, freshly bedight with a new 
cap—Capt. Broadhorn’s bandanna neckcloth dis- 


placed bv a heavy glazed stock—the company, one 


and all, assembled—the scene changes to the hand- 
somely furnished and well illuminated drawing- 
room. 


The members of the proposed Club-consisted of 
The 
room was in a universal buzz, which rendered it 
difficult to comprehend more than the general drift 
Among the strife of tongues, 
the words “ cordial,” and “‘ lemonade,” were dis- 
tinctly audible—the important items of refreshment, 


about twenty young persons, of both sexes. 


of the conversation. 


being at that moment on the tapis. 


“Oh, for heaven’s sake,” cried Hortensia Hurst, 


enveloping herself more closely in a costly cash- 
mere shaw! which depended from her shoulders— 
‘defend us from lemonade in the winter: the bare 
mention of it chills me to the heart!” and she ran 
shivering to the fire. “‘ And cake too, without even 
a sandwich! that will never do.” 

** She has come with a determination to be on 
the opposition,” whispered Letitia Ward to Nancy. 
This young lady and her sister Harriet, were the 
bosom friends of Miss Broadhorn. ‘“ She thinks 
to attract notice by being singular; I shall oppose 
sandwiches might and main.” 

“T feel very much inclined to second Miss 
Hurst’s motion,” said a tall, pale-faced, young 
man— I think the tonic influence of a sandwich 
highly requisite at our meetings.” 

“But mercy, Dr. Enfield!” exclaimed Nancy, 
“it is not to be supposed, that through the pre- 
ceding day, we have lived like hermits—the ani- 
mal food taken at dinner, I think, will be sufficient, 
without running the risk of clouding our intellects 
with a heavy meat supper.” 

* Nothing can be lighter or easier of digestion 
than a sandwich,” answered Dr. Enfield—* and 
the action of the mustard 2 
’ “Come, doctor, your internal application of a 
sinapism may be very good, but let us arrive at 
some definite understanding about the rules—let us 
begin in order.” 

“This Society shall be called the ‘Winter Nights’ 
Ciub’”—‘* What next ?” The person acting as sec- 
retary, seated before the India desk, as he said this, 
held a pen full of ink, suspended over the blank 
sheet of paper placed upon it. “I really think,” 
said Miss Ward, pursuing the subject, just inter- 
rupted by Mr. Braithwaite—‘ that as Nancy and I 
were the first projectors of the Club, we ought to 
be allowed some extra privilege of opinion.” 

“ Oh! if you wish to take out a patent for its in- 
vention, you have my sanction,” said Miss Hurst, 
laughing—“ but such rigorous opposition to sand- 
wiches, appears so supremely ridiculous—however, 
Mr. Braithwaite, do write down, sandwiches are as 
positively prohibited as the smoking of cigars in a 
Circus or Theatre.” 

Miss Ward reddened and bridled, while the words 
“ bonnet” and * cloak” were audible, as she made a 
motion to retire. 

“ Stay, dearest Letitia,” said Nancy, imploringly; 
“ this is the silliest affair ever heard of. We will 
settle every thing as it ought to be, presently.” 
Rather more order prevailing, Braithwaite pro- 
cedded to commit the rules to paper, as they were 
suggested and agreed upon. 

“T think,” began Capt. Broadhorn, who hith- 
erto had been silent—Mrs. Mustin twitched him 
by the sleeve, “ You have no right to think here, 
sir, or at any rate to give utterance to your 
thoughts.” 

“And pray, why not, madam ?” 
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** Because you are not one of the Club, and it is 
the grossest infringement of etiquette.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the captain—“ among a par- 
cel of boys and girls, it can be no such harm to 
speak.” 

The Miss Wards looked approvingly at Mrs. 
Mustin, and furiously at the Captain, which Nancy 
perceiving, grew restless and uneasy. When the 
Article of Refreshments again came in course to 
be regulated, the debate next arose upon the me- 
rits of sponge-cake, and pound-cake. 

“ Sponge-cake !” cried Harriet Ward. 

** Pound-cake, by all means!” said Miss Hurst ; 
‘“‘ there appears to be a direct stand against every 
kind of food but that of the driest nature. Do let 
us change the name of the ‘ Club’—let it be called 
the ‘ Abstinence Society !’ ” 

“| thought sponge-cake was the general under- 
standing,” observed Harriet, even more provoked 
than her sister had been. “ Did you ever hear the 
like of her ?” she said to Nancy. “ This is a dead 
set at Letitia and myself.” 

Nancy remarked, “that Miss Hurst might not 
mean anything personal in differing from her in 
opinion ;” but perceiving that it was in vain to con- 
vince her to the contrary, she was silent. Both 
sisters rose to retire; but, sécretly unwilling to go, 
at the persuasion of Nancy, they at length reseated 
themselves, and began to insinuate something about 
“‘ making a division of the ‘ Club.’” Some one ob- 
served, ** it was to be hoped, that the society would 
not split upon the trivial question of whether sponge- 
cake or pound-cake was to be preferred. Braith- 
waite, the young attorney, raised his handsome face, 
and said, that “ it would not surprise him if it did ; 
for it should be recollected, that tea had caused the 
quarrel between the mother country and her colo- 
nies, and why should not duéter, quite as important 
an article, and which, he believed, constituted the 
difference in the two kinds of cake, be the means 
of division in the present instance? Besides,” 
added Braithwaite, “to give it a more dignified 
turn, we can say, that the ‘ Club’ divided in conse- 
quence of a disunion of opinion on a question rela- 
ting to—Greece.” 

‘*] was going to propose a dish,” began the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ but Mrs. Mustin put me down so sharply, 
that I stopped. She seemed to think it a crime in 
me to open my mouth; but, as I said, among a set 
of boys and girls young enough to be my children, 
I could not see where the great harm was.” Seve- 
ral declared, that they would be glad of any sug- 
gestion that would end the present difficulty. 

“Then lobscouse,” said the captain—* let lob- 
scouse be one of the eatables!” <A general laugh 
ensued. 

“My dear sir,” said Braithwaite, “ it would re- 
quire the digestive powers of an ostrich: with all 





due deference, I must enter my decided caveat 
against it,” 


Capt. Broadhorn looked displeased and morti- 
fied, and turning to Miss Hurst, who listened with 
an engaging smile, he enumerated the various in- 
gredients that composed the dish, with as much 
precision, as if he had been dictating to Mrs. Glass 
or Dr. Kitchener: ‘“ Many a hearty mess have | 
had off this same thing, which seems to have given 
such umbrage,” said he. ‘I remember once being 
in a terrible gale off Cape Horn, and my mind 
throughout the day had been so on the rack—for 
I thought every moment the ship would have gone 
to the bottom, that I did not taste a mouthful of 
food for twenty-four hours—when at last the wind 
lulled, and down below went I, and such another 
meal as I made on ’scouse. I remember, too, being 
once very sick on shore, and I could think of noth- 
ing that I fancied but lobscouse. Some one pre- 
pared it for me—Mrs. Mustin, I think—yes, it was 
Mrs. Mustin k 

** Pardon me, Capt. Broadhorn,” interrupted this 
lady 

“Madam, I'll harpoon you!” cried the Captain, 
provoked into forgetfulness of all present, at this 
pointed impeachment of his veracity. Mrs. Mus- 
tin prudently restrained the retort ready at the tip 
of her tongue, well aware, that her brother, with 
all his good qualities, and very many he had, pos- 
sessed the temper of a tiger. 

The business that had called the company to- 
gether, was suspended for awhile, by the entrance 
of tea and cakes. As this meeting was unfettered 
by rules, Nancy was permitted to display the mu- 
nificence of her disposition in the abundance which 
prevailed. 

“‘ Bless me,” cried the captain, as the well-filled 
trays caught his eye, “what a variety! Where 
did all these good things come from ?” 

Nancy smiled and blushed at her father’s plain- 
ness, and gracefully waved those that were stand- 
ing to be seated. Braithwaite placed himself by 
her side, and said something in a low voice. It 
was thought by many that his attentions to Miss 
Broadhorn were of a warmer character than those 
of mere regard, and that taking into view the ex- 
pectations of Nancy, both from her father and 
aunt, together with her beauty and amiability, he 
would do well in seeking an alliance with her; 
while others, on the contrary, thought, that the ad- 
vantage would be on the side of Miss Broadhorn. 
Though poor, Braithwaite did not share the fate 
that usually attaches itself to young men in like 
circumstances—that of being overlooked and ne- 
glected by the worldly-minded. There were de- 
signing mothers who could perceive, that his talents, 
far above the ordinary cast, would one day raise 
him to wealth and eminence ; and truly were these 
prophetic visions fulfilled: not many years after, 
saw the obscure attorney of an inconsiderable 
town, enchaining an audience by the magic of his 
eloquence, and pointed out even in the thronged 
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city for riches and talent—but our business is with 
the present, not the future. 

As Braithwaite seated himself beside Nancy, the 
Wards exchanged glances with her and smiled. 
The slight blush, visible on the face of the former, 
seemed a tacit acknowledgment that there was 
something particular in his attentions. Between 
the Wards and Nancy, there had been an intimacy 
from childhood—such an intimacy as often occurs, 
without there being any real similarity of character 
between the parties. Over Nancy they had acquired 
an influence which the obtuse perception of Capt. 
Broadhorn prevented him discovering, and which 
might eventually be prejudicial to her interest. 
Haughty and invidious, but rich, gay, accom- 
plished, and the acknowledged leaders of fashion, 
their influence extended to others besides Miss 
Broadhorn, though none but herself felt any real 
attachment towards them. After the exit of the 
trays, the business of the evening was resumed. 
The female part of the club was so particular about 
the Constitution, that was to regulate their future 
actions as members, and so numerous were the 
Opinions on the most trivial points, and so pro- 
tractedly was each debated, that the meeting 
“ threatened,” as Mr. Gunn observed, “ to be as 
tedious an affair as the Long Parliament.” The 
admission of persons, not members of the Club, was 
hotly contested. “I have but one voice,” cried 
Braithwaite—* but with its utmost energy I must 
declare against any gratuitous partaker of our ‘ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.’ ” 

“Let us know,” said Dr. Enfield, “ what you 
mean by the expression ‘ gratuitous!’ You, surely, 
cannot intend levying a contribution on every stran- 
ger that is admitted!” 

** Not on his purse but on his wits, 1 would ; and 
as indiscriminate invitation may be the means of 
introducing some dolt or other, I am for making 
the thing exclusively our own. But we will put 
it to the vote.” 

The ballots being taken, it followed, that except 
the friends of the person, at whose house the Club 
met, none should be present but the members. 
The Wards were exasperated, and attributed the 
way in which the votes ran, to Miss Hurst, whom 
they imagined they had observed canvassing all 
about the room. Nancy, who, from a greater num- 
ber, expected an increase of amusement, looked 
disappointed ; which Braithwaite perceiving, re- 
gretted that he should have assisted in annoying 
her. Much more time was consumed before the 
Rules were fully completed. One of the few sub- 
jects on which there existed unanimity, was—that 
the Club should consist of but thirty persons, and 
that whoever applied to fill the vacancies then ex- 
isting, should be elected by a majority of the mem- 
bers. Miss Ward begged leave to remind the com- 
pany, that her cousin Alfred’s name was the first 
that had been enrolled among them, and thought it 
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was uncertain when he would arrive ; he was not, 
in any event, to be brought before the fiery ordeal 
of the Club, being entitled to sit as a member with- 
out further ceremony. 

It was past midnight, and all were preparing to 
depart, when Dr. Enfield entreated to detain them 
until he made this proposition, that ** The vacancies 
should be filled by married and elderly single la- 
dies. ‘Their presence,” said the doctor, “ will send 
a pulse of healthful feeling throughout the society.” 

** He wishes,” said Miss Ward, aside, “to thrust 
in his two blue-stocking relations.” ‘Then speak- 
ing out, she said, “ Dr. Enfield, I positively object 
to any who might wish to assume a superiority 
and claim a deference, to which nothing but their 
age would entitle them. We will not sleep a night 
on the subject—it shall be decided instantly. If 
any present are for the admission of such ladies as 
Dr. Enfield proposes, let them hold up a hand.” 
The only elevated hands were those of Miss Hurst 
and Dr. Enfield. 

“Tt isas I wish,” said Letitia, exultingly. ‘ Doe- 
tor, you and Miss Hurst must indulge your anti- 
quarian propensities elsewhere.” 

The rolling away of carriages, and the echo of 
retreating footsteps being no longer heard, silence 
and darkness reigned over the habitation of the 
fair Nancy, where all had beer light and life. 





CHAPTER II. 


Souls, truly great, dart forward on the wing 
Of just ambition, to the grand result.-- Young. 


Braithwaite slept late the following morning, and 
arose with feelings of lassitude after the late hours 
of the preceding night: He had rooms on the 
second story of a large building; and emerging from 
his chamber, he entered an adjoining one, appro- 
priated for an office. Letters and papers lay scat- 
tered over the table: he had some writing to finish 
at a stated time, and never was his mind less bent 
towards accomplishing the uninteresting task. As 
his hand mechanically traced the characters he was 
transcribing, the alternating expressions of light 
and shade, passing over his countenance, indicated 
the chain of ideas that his mind was rapidly linking 
together. At one moment his cheek flushed and 
his eye kindled—again, a softer and less elevating 
sentiment seemed to hold the ascendancy,—but it 
was probable that whatever visions of the future 
the young lawyer was sketching, they were drawn 
from the landscape of hope and sunlight, which 
youth, when tempered by discretion and a correct 
judgment, may not tnreasonably indulge in. At 
length the name of * Nancy” and the word “ ambi- 
tion,” were insensibly half uttered. “ Shall I rest 
satisfied with a despicable mediocrity!” he exs 
claimed aloud—* shall I mingle unnoticed and un- 
known among the common throng, without an effort 
to riset No, I will learn the charm by which the 
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orator binds the senses of his audience, by which 
he attunes, and touches, and sweeps the human 
lyre, with the resistless sway and master-hand of 
a Timotheus.” Braithwaite laughed out, when he 
discovered that in the energy of his feelings he had 
risen, and was sawing the air with his arm. Seat- 
ing himself he resumed his writing, and it was past 
noon before it was finished. Sensible of the need 
of exercise after so many hours of sedentary em- 
ployment, he quitted the house, and leaving the 
din of the city behind him, again unconsciously 
sunk into the train of musing, which the business 
of the morning had necessarily interrupted. Braith- 
waite was no idle dreamer; and although in love, 
his brain was not distracted with the vagaries of 
romance. His dawning attachment to Nancy 
Broadhorn, proved an urgent incentive to diligence 
in his profession—but it was not the strongest spur 
to exertion. Proud of intellectual superiority, he 
was ambitious to walk with those gifted ones of the 
earth, who, leaving the path of humble mediocrity 
to the dull and inert, arrive at the envied goal of 
distinction. Of a temperament naturally impetu- 
ous, his prudence was rarely lost amid the fire of 
his passions, which were regulated by the strength 
of his reasoning faculties. This self-discipline, 
and these ambitious aspirations had neither engen- 
dered selfishness nor coldness. With so much 
generosity and sensibility of character-as he pos- 
sessed, it was not probable that Braithwaite would 
ever degenerate into a mere man of the world—nor 
was there ever one endowed with as many perso- 
nal attractions, freer from the foible of vanity. 

On his return to his lodgings, he found a billet 
awaiting him. It was from Mrs. Enfield, inviting 
him to make one of a party of friends in the even- 
ing. He had intended to devote the remainder of 
the day and the hours before retiring to rest, to 
study ; “ but,” thought Braithwaite, “I will crown 
myself with roses to-night after the labor of the 
morning.” As the note intimated, there was only 
a select number at Mrs. Enfield’s, She had as- 
sembled them together to witness an exhibition of 
the skill of a musical professor, who had brought 
several recommendatory letters to her. In conse- 
quence, her rooms were filled with various instru- 
ments ; and piles of music, selected from the works 
of the most celebrated composers, crowned the 
music stand. Mrs. Enfield, who affected to be 
quite a Leo X., in her patronage of the arts and 
sciences, wore, on the occasion, an air of support 
and protection towards the foreign stranger, whose 
dark complexion and darker eyes showed him to 
belong to Italy. The youthful Avelino, such was 
his name, had often by the melody of his art, awa- 
kened the sleeping echoes on the bright waters of 
Gomo, and struck the tuneful chord beneath the 
lattice of many a bright-eyed girl of the sunny 
South; but in a land where music seems the natu- 
ral inheritance of the people, his rare talents were 








found insufficient to procure him little else than the 
passing tribute of admiration. Anxious to gain 
that subsistence in another country which he was 
unable to secure in his own, he had come where 
his musical abilities, by encountering fewer rivals, 
might be made subservient in supplying his wants. 
During the performance of some remarkably fine 
pieces, Mrs. Enfield stalked about with an inflated 
look, occasionally pausing to beat time with her 
large foot, thrust into a white satin shoe, and ac- 
companying the movement with her turbaned head. 
The doctor, who had been called to attend a pa- 
tient some miles off, was not there to see his mother, 
of whom he was exceedingly proud, perform the 
graces of an amateur. 

Mr. Avelino’s voice was a feeble auxiliary to his 
instrumental powers, being hoarse and low, inca- 
pable of force or any graceful inflexions; but, be- 
sides having inimitable skill on the piano-forte and 
harp, he played well on most of the minor instru- 
ments. Braithwaite delighted in music, and it was 
the first time he had ever heard the harp struck 
with such power and brilliancy. Nancy too was 
there, and the Wards were not, and he always 
thought she appeared more attractive when their 
absence permitted her to display her natural man- 
ners and character. 

“Tt must be some agreeable association,” said 
he, turning towards her, “ that has induced Mrs. 
Enfield to call for the tune that is now playing: for 
my ear, it possesses few charms!” But the magic 
touch of Avelino caused it to sound so sweetly, as 
to change the opinion of Braithwaite, who observed 
that “‘ the performer brought to light every passage 
having the least claim to beauty ;” adding, that “his 
playing might be compared to a volume of the se- 
lected beauties of an author, which was valuable to 
those who wanted discernment otherwise to disco- 
ver them.” 

At this moment, the musician, as if inspired, 
broke forth into a rhapsody, so grand and sonorous, 
and again so softly plaintive, that all, by a corres- 
ponding feeling, were mute and motionless. The 
chords of the harp that had assisted in producing 
the deeper sounds, yet vibrated under the forcible 


touch of the player, when a slow movement upon 


a higher key, succeeded, giving to the latter an in- 
describable melancholy richness. 

“Some rigid critic,” remarked Braithwaite to 
Nancy, when at length the silence which had pre- 
vailed, was broken by exclamations of delight, 
“might with his tasteless theories condemn that 
spontaneous burst of harmony: had it been re- 
stricted to rules, greater propriety might have re- 
sulted, but not the same effect.” 

“ Oh! the delightful Italian!” cried Nancy, en- 
thusiastically—* I shall tease papa, incessantly, un- 
til he promises to patronize him largely at the con- 
cert he intends giving; and, Mrs. Enfield, you may 
put my name down for at least twenty tickets.” 
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Nancy’s impulses were always kind and gene- 
rous. Braithwaite looked with eyes of love on 
her sparkling countenance, and the graceful ani- 
mation of her gestures. He was so completely 
absorbed in dwelling on the tones of her musical 
voice, sweeter to him at that moment than the finest 
notes he had heard, as to be unconscious of any 
one’s addressing him, until tapped upon the shoul- 
der by Dr. Enfield’s aunt, Miss Straddle, a lady 
whose charms had long “ fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf.” 

“T am afraid I am disturbing some agreeable 
revery, Mr. Braithwaite, but you sing, do you not?” 
she repeated for the third time. Braithwaite started, 
and smiling, replied in the negative. 

““O! I am sure you do, you have a singing face.” 
Braithwaite again assured her, that he never sang. 
Miss Straddle then made a general appeal to the 
gentlemen, none of whom unfortunately were sing- 
ers. ‘This was distressing, as her forte was a par- 
ticular duet, in which she required an assistant. 
Difficulty inspiring her with courage, she deter- 
mined to undertake it alone. Avelino, who was 
to accompany her on the piano-forte, struck a full 
prelude, and standing up, Miss Straddle burst into 
a manly, insinuating voice— 

**Oh! cruel maid too soon retiring, 

Love’s tender vows all fears remove !” 
Then throwing aside her masculine demeanor, her 
tones sank into the softest cadence, with the reply— 

**Oh! cruel youth too much requiring, 

I dare not say how much I love!” 
Then followed in the song, words of earnest en- 
treaty on one hand, and gentle repulse on the other, 
and, in illustrating by gesticulation the conflict of a 
parting scene between two lovers, Miss Straddle 
was so wrought up as to identify one leg with the 
“cruel maid,” and the other with the “ cruel youth.” 
By the time the duet was concluded, the shooting 
out from right to left of these conspicuous appen- 
dants—the show of advance and retreat—had car- 
ried Miss Straddle to the opposite end of the room, 
leaving Avelino hanging over the instrument con- 
vulsed with inaudible laughter. After this extra- 
ordinary effort, the songstress seated herself with 
a self-satisfied mien. 

“T often tell her,” said Mrs. Enfield, “ that she 
was born for an actress, and in not fulfilling her 
destiny, the drama has suffered an incomparable 
loss. I am convinced that no one person but her- 
self could have given such effect to that duet— 
wonderful mobility of countenance, flexibility of 
voice, attitudes imposing—one might really ima- 
gine they saw two distinct persons.” 

Braithwaite, to whom this was addressed, replied 
with a smile of dubious import, “that he had ex- 
pected to see what was not unfrequent in other 
bodies corporate—a complete disunion of members.” 

“You hear,” cried Mrs. Enfield, “ Braithwaite 
the wise and witty approves.” 











Music was still the order of the night—Nancy 
and the young lawyer lingered near the living harp- 
strings. At his request, she promised hereafter to 
take lessons on the delightful instrument. The 
gifted Italian partook slightly of the refreshments 
that were served; his whole soul was devoted to 
his charming art, and even the brilliant eyes admi- 
ringly bent upon him were disregarded, while he 
continued to play, more for his own gratification 
than for the pride of exhibition. Mrs. Enfield was 
pleased that her tea and patronage were not thrown 
away on a tyro, and condescended to lavish on him 
the highest encomiums, couched in the choicest 
phraseology. The world, alike all over, of course 
was not different in Mrs. Enfield’s drawing-room. 
While participating in her hospitality, the guests 
amused themselves, as is not uncommon, in ridicu- 
ling their hostess. 

“What terrible long words she uses!” said one, 

“She was always notorious for that,” was the 
reply. ‘When her late husband was addressing 
her, she was popularly known under the title of 
‘ Enfield’s Dictionary.’ ” 

“ Could an audience of persons when music, hea- 
venly maid was young, now be collected together,” 
began the unconscious Mrs. Enfield, “ what raptu- 
rous astonishment would be theirs at the wonder- 
ful march of the science through successive ages ! 
How would the cow-horn of the Egyptians—the 
rain’s-horn of the Hebrews, or the paltry seven- 
stringed lyre of the Greeks, sound in comparison 
with the exquisite and ingenious inventions of our 
day! Listen to that march !—what effect is given 
to its martial measure !—how inspiring! What do 
you think of it, Mrs. Macklewee ?” 

The person spoken to, was a thin, decrepit old 
woman, whose loss of hearing was aggravated by a 
medicated silk cap, worn under a muslin one, to 
keep out the cold. 

“Think of what ?” squeaked the old lady. 

“The march, ma’am.” 

“ Very windy, by far the nastiest month in the 
year !” 

The rules of politeness suffered a general viola- 
tion at this misunderstanding. 

“] suspect,” remarked Nancy to Braithwaite, 
“that Mrs. Enfield and Miss Straddle are showing 
off, preparatory to sending in their applications for 
admission to our Club.” 

He replied, “that if so, he should not oppose 
them, as variety of character was desirable to give 
greater zest to their meetings.” 

The party breaking up, Braithwaite accepted 
Nancy’s offer of a seat in her carriage, which he 
left to pursue the rest of his way on foot, after 
having seen her safely deposited in her father’s 
house. 

“The thread of our life would be dark, heaven knows, 

If ’twere not with friendship and love intertwin’d,” 


sang Braithwaite, in a low voice, as he walked 
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briskly forward, when a severe blow on the head 
brought him prostrate to the ground. He was 
stunned for a moment, but recovering himself, he 
sprang to his feet and gazed eagerly around, pre- 
pared to struggle with the ruffian who had dealt it. 
By the flickering flame of a lamp, he discovered 
his imaginary assailant to be a piece of timber pro- 
jecting from the scaffolding in front of a house, upon 
which some repairs were making, where a light had 
been hung as a hint to pedestrians, and which the 
abstraction of his thoughts had prevented his ob- 
serving. 

“Is this an omen?” mused he. “ May not this 
prefigure the rough hand of the captain, checking 
the hopes of a poor attorney aspiring to gain his 
rich and lovely daughter? Could he read my heart 
though—could he see the hard struggle of pride 
and love—for, never will I incur the suspicion of 
wishing to enrich myself with the toils of another— 
of being indebted to a wife for comforts and luxu- 
ries I had neither industry nor wit to acquire ;— 
even were I to gain the consent of her father, I 
would not unite myself to her, until it was in my 
power to offer her a support that none might blush 
to accept. Iam no blind lover—lI see her faults, 
but with all these faults I love her still, and with 
her I may promise myself.as much happiness as 
falls to the chequered lot of man.” 

Thus Braithwaite pursued this train of reflection 
until he arrived at his own lodgings. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
Com’st thou with deep, premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets, studiously devised ? 
Shakspeare. 

A press of business did not prevent Braithwaite 
calling the next day to inquire after Nancy’s health. 
He found the gay little beauty as blooming and 
agreeable as ever. She was surrounded with 
feathers and flowers, being busily engaged in pre- 
paring for a ball that was to take place the ensuing 
week. 

“*T suppose you will be there?” she said to him. 

**T doubt it—You know I never dance, and in a 
ball-room a gentleman loses much of his conse- 
quence with the ladies, by being a mere lounger 
among them.” 

* You do not think dancing interferes with your 
dignity, Mr, Braithwaite?” 

“No, but so few excel in that accomplishment, 
that I have thought best not to attempt it, It is 
not uncommon to see an awkward fellow flounder- 
ing and blundering through a cotillion—throwing 
the whole set into confusion and incurring the im- 
minent risk of dislocating the arms of his fair 
partner, and so borne away by the excitement of 
animal spirits as to be quite unconscious of the 
ridicule he excites.” 

“ And what of the ladies ?” asked Nancy ; “ can- 
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“As it is one of the rights of woman to be al- 
ways stiled fair,” said he, smiling, “1 suppose we 
must yield them the additional charm of being al- 
ways graceful.” 

There was a bunch of flowers from which Nancy 
was selecting those she liked best. 

“ They are beautiful,” remarked Braithwaite— 
“ how bright their colors—lIf I were to reply to the 
question—* Who can paint like nature,’ 1 should 
say—the French. They will ever surpass other 
nations in these elegant trifles.” 

“You shall choose for me,” said Nancy—‘ I 
am bewildered with the variety.” 

A number of visiters entering at the moment, 
Braithwaite took his leave. 

His visits now became regular and often re- 
peated ; and his attentions towards Nancy daily 
more ardent. Capt. Broadhorn liked the gentle- 
manly deportment, fine face, and agreeable con- 
versation of the visiter, who, in return, admired 
the frank-hearted, honest simplicity of the cap- 
tain’s character. One, more presuming, or less 
high-minded than Braithwaite, would not have 
hesitated in declaring himself, as the behavior of 
both father and daughter was full of flattering en- 
couragement. Riding and walking parties, with 
other schemes of amusement, were ever in agita- 
tion, and Braithwaite was always the first invited 
to join them; besides, Capt. Broadhorn had been 
heard to say—that “his only ambition in a hus- 
band for his daughter, was a sensible, honest fellow, 
who would be kind to her.” The truth was, that 
Braithwaite had not made up his mind how to act. 
He could plainly perceive that there was a tincture 
of coquetry in Nancy’s disposition, and whenever 
he thought of making a final disclosure of his feel- 
ings, the bare possibility of a rejection—which, to 
his pride, would have been intensely wounding— 
always restrained him. Nor was the considera- 
tion of self, the only one by which he was influen- 
ced. He disapproved of those long engagements 
so uncertain in their result, and which subject the 
parties involved in them—particularly the lady—to 
much inquietude. Nancy, though she gathered 
enough from her high-souled lover to divine the 
cause of his scrupulous line of conduct, was still 
piqued that her beauty and fascinations should not 
have gained a victory over every motive. 

“ But he will not always be so circumspect,” 
thought she, “ and then I will have the pleasure of 
laughing at his romantic notions.” 

The Wards, those dear friends of Nancy, were 
still out of the way, so that Braithwaite for some 
time, was spared the mortification of having the 
foibles of his mistress, unwelcomely displayed be- 
fore his eyes, in remarking, when in their com- 
pany, how easily she was led into folly and rude- 
ness, into error of opinion, and inconsistency of 
action. 

“] have a letter from Letitia and Harriet,” said 
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Nancy, with a face radiant with pleasure, and hold- 
ing it up to Braithwaite, as he entered to pay one 
of his evening visits. “‘ They will be here soon. I 
was sure they would not forget the Club. You 
know it meets at their house next Wednesday.” 

“ What would you say, were I to tell you that I 
do not think much of your friends?” asked Braith- 
waite. 

“That you were unkind to me, and unjust to 
them,” and Nancy colored with pain and perhaps 
displeasure. 

“If that be so,” said he, “fancy what I have 
said, unsaid. The charge of injustice I might en- 
dure, but that of unkindness—and of unkindness to 
you too, I never can.” 

Some hours after when the Wards were again 
mentioned, and Nancy was dwelling on their ima- 
gined excellencies, he observed—“ I am afraid that 
none will ever hold the place in your affections 
that they do.” 

“That I am sure of,” replied she. 

“Not one ?” asked he, fixing his eyes on her 
face. 

Nancy blushed, and Braithwaite thought, with 
pleasure, of the day, when, under his influence, she 
would learn to form a correcter judgment, and be 
able more readily to select the gold from the dross 
in her intercourse with the world. 

There was no meeting of the Club at the time 
appointed. A note from one of the Wards, enclo- 
sing a general notice which Nancy was requested 
to circulate, conveyed intelligence of the illness of 
the relation at whose house herself and family were 
staying, ‘ which would render it impossible for them, 
under such cruel circumstarces”—so the words 
ran—‘ to open their doors to festivity.” The fair 
writer further stated that, “ the disappointment was 
increased by cousin Alfred’s being with them, who, 
under the two-fold anticipation of an introduction to 
Nancy, and the entertainment awaiting him at the 
Club, was quite in despair at the unforeseen dis- 
appointment.” Nancy, who had lately acquired a 
habit—flattering to the hopes of Braithwaite—of 
showing him all the confidential epistles of her 
friends, did not withhold this, notwithstanding it 
contained some idle speculations on the subject of 
matrimony, and the motto on the seal, ‘‘ keep it a se- 
cret.” He was pleased to observe, that the pro- 
tracted absence of the Wards was not as much re- 
gretted as it might have been, which with pardona- 
ble vanity, he ascribed to the now engrossing pas- 
sion he had awakened in her. “ Love makes the 
wisest men fools.” ‘Though this was not literally 
applicable to Braithwaite, yet he went through the 
usual routine of common-place attentions. He 
wrote complimentary verses in her Flora—over- 
whelmed her with new books, as fast as they issued 
from the press—culled poetry, music and flowers, 
with yarious other bagatelles to beguile the many idle 








hours which a young lady in the affluent circum- 
stances of Miss Broadhorn had at her disposal. 
It was not very probable that Braithwaite, with all 
his circumspection, would forever be governed by 
the same prudential considerations in regard to 
forming an engagement with one to whom he ap- 
peared so entirely devoted; indeed, he had been 
more than once on the point of declaring his pas- 
sion, when he was prevented by some momentary 
interruption. “She is the very being,” thought 
he, dwelling with fond partiality on the thousand 
excellencies with which his fancy had invested her, 
** to smooth the asperities of one, whose nature, like 
mine, must grow rugged from the cares and labors 
of an arduous profession—Her gayety, by chasing 
away unpleasant retrospections, will gild the pre- 
sent hours. Were her character more sedate— 
her temper gentler, the very tameness of these 
qualities might pall upon me.” The uncle of the 
Miss Wards died, and they, of course, as he had 
assigned them large bequests, were inconsolable. 
They continued in the country, smothered in crape 
and bombazine. Nancy made frequent excursions 
to see them, and repaid the deceitful tears they 
wept, with drops of unfeigned sympathy. The 
meeting of the Club was again postponed to an in- 
definite period. Dr. Enfield, who perhaps had 
something in reserve, which, like wine, he thought 
would be improved by keeping, was the only one 
who expressed pleasure at the delay. There was 
indeed, little doubt of his having a great produc- 
tion in preparation ; as he was often overheard mut- 
tering to himself while walking the streets, and 
supplying the deficiencies of his memory from a roll 
of closely written foolscap. 

At the expiration of a few weeks, the Miss 
Wards threw aside the semblance of woe, and burst 
forth upon the world in all the glare and glitter of 
brilliant colors and new jewels. Nancy was over- 
joyed—her element was excitement, and her powers 
of contriving new amusements being almost ex- 
hausted, she turned eagerly towards her friends for 
other sources of entertainment, and the principal 
one of these, was the meeting of the Club. There 
was now nothing existing to prevent the long anti- 
cipated event, and this was signified by a formal no- 
tice to the several members. The evening came— 
they met—at least all who were not prevented ; for 
a distressing, though not dangerous epidemic pre- 
vailing at the time, numbers were suffering from 
its effects, Braithwaite was not there—a note of 
excuse enclosing the fine, which, agreeable to the 
pewal code of the Club, was required for non-at- 
tendance, unless indisposition or some other ca- 
lamity was the plea—threw a damp over the Wards, 
which was increased by the intelligence, that cou- 
sin Alfred, who had gone on a shooting party, would 
not be back until the succeeding day. Never was 





there a duller or more insipid set assembled to- 
gether. Many who had come with preconcerted 
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speeches and well-rehearsed songs, failed in their 
attempts, either from natural diffidence, or a too 
ardent desire to excel themselves. Miss Hurst 
was summoned from the room, shortly after her 
entrance, by tidings of the illness of her grand- 
mother. The child of Dr. Enfield’s brain, so 
troublesome to him for weeks past, came forth in 
a long, set treatise, on the injurious effects of tight 
lacing, which produced much whispering and com- 
motion among the ladies, who were outrageous. 
The doctor was too earnestly involved in his sub- 
ject, to mark its impression. With hands forcibly 
pressed upon his chest, he gasped through the cata- 
logue of evils he was describing. ‘ Too frequent 
respiration, producing disturbance of lungs” —* im- 
pediment of the motion of the ribs”—here the doc- 
tor’s hands descended to grasp the parts referred 
to—* blood imperfectly vitalized””—all which valua- 
ble information was disregarded by the indignant 
fair. Dr. Enfield concluded his harangue—better 
suited to have been delivered before a medical 
society—with a pressing solicitation, that the for- 
cible manner in which he had displayed the preva- 
lent evil might be seriously considered, and that 
each within the sound of his voice would throw off 
the tyrannical fetters, in which a too imperious fash- 
ion held them enthralled. ‘Letitia Ward, Presi- 
dent of the Club, had risen from her seat more 
than once, with a face of severe displeasure, to 
call him to order ; but on this first exercise of her 
office, the fear of exceeding the limits of her pre- 
rogative kept her silent. Very little more trans- 
pired during the evening, worthy of note. Mrs. 
Enfield’s and Miss Straddle’s names were handed 
in for the privilege of membership. There was 
not a sufficient number to form a majority ; there- 
fore, these applications were laid over until another 
meeting. “If they are admitted,” said Letitia to 
Nancy, “I shall make my valedictory bow to the 
Club, and if there was such a thing as expelling a 
member, I would try all my influence against Dr. 
Enfield. Did you ever hear of any one so indeli- 
cate and impertinent! If he is permitted to go on 
at this rate, we may, with reason, apprehend a dis- 
closure, even of the revolting scenes of a dissect- 
ing room.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“{ loose the falcon of my hopes 

Upon as proud a flight, 

As their’s who hawk’d at high renown, 

In song—ennobled fight.”—C. F. Hoffman. 

Business had reluctantly compelled Braithwaite 

to be absent from the meeting ; and the same cause, 
prompted his departure from town early the follow- 
ing day. He had called to bid Nancy adieu before 
he went, but not finding her in, had traced a few 
hurried lines on the back of a visiting card, ex- 
pressive of his disappointment. This card was 
delivered to her on her return, and a smile of ex- 





she had gained over the thoughts of the handsome 
Braithwaite. 

** Did he say where he was going, and how long 
he would be away *” she enquired. 

The servant replied, “ that he had only left the 
writing for her, and his compliments for the rest 
of the family—but,” added the man, “he looked 
very much distressed at not seeing you.” Nancy 
smiled yet more triumphantly, and tossed the card 
on the table. “It is impossible,” thought she, sur- 
veying herself in a large mirror that hung in the 
room—“ for me to trace all the circuitous windings 
of this Braithwaite’s singular notions of love, but 
one thing I know—I am sure of him—-so sure, that 
I have ceased to be beset with the apprehension I 
was once foolish enough to feel, of his not really 
loving me.” The fair image that the glass re- 
flected, was a further warrant for security, and ar- 
ranging her tresses with infinite grace, Nancy again 
left the house with a light heart, and elastic step, 
to enjoy the society of her acquaintances abroad. 

“* Where are you going, Nancy ?” asked Harriet 
Ward, looking from the window of her carriage. 

“ Visiting. I want to know what is the matter 
with the Arlingtons and others who were not with 
us last night—I hear Rosamond Willis is quite ill.” 

**Q, never mind about them. I believe as Leti- 
tia says—that the principal reason, which prevented 
so many from attending, was a lack of wit, and 
Rosamona in particular, you know, is not very 
bright.” This unfortunately was exactly Harriet 
Ward’s own case. “I will go with you, however,” 
she added, “ if vou will ride ;” and the steps being 
let down, Nancy tripped lightly into the carriage 
with her friends. 

“Was it really indispensable business, or only 
affectation that made Mr. Braithwaite stay away?” 

“I believe he stated the true reason,” said Nancy, 
“ he left town early this morning.” 

** Not without seeing you, first, of course ?” 

This question was evaded by Nancy replying, 
that “ she had not seen him before he went.” 

Harriet’s hopes revived; for, with all her pre- 
tended friendship, she was anxious to supplant her 
companion in the affections of one whom she con- 
sidered by far the most loveable person she had ever 
seen. I have been thinking how cousin Alfred 
felt, on being detained in the country—lI am sure 
it was against his inclination, for he is dying to be 
acquainted with you.” 

“T am sorry,” said Nancy; “for, he will cer- 
tainly he disappointed in me.” 

“* Not at all—he has had so faithful picture of 
you.” 

“| hope then he will recollect that it is drawn 
by the partial hand of friendship, and make some 
allowance for heightening of coloring.” 

“No, the portrait is true to nature, I assure you. 
Do you think Letitia, or I, would stoop to flattery !” 
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Harriet proceeded in an artful strain to insinuate, 
that her cousin was even in a more desperate con- 
dition than that of one who has fallen in love at 
first sight, being positively smitten without ever 
having seen the object at all; and the complaisant 
smile with which Nancy listened, proved that the 
gilded bait was not unsuccessful. 

A round of visits, and an hour spent among the 
enticing finery of a milliner’s shop, made it late 
before Nancy reached home, where she found Mrs. 
Mustin, who was rather an epicure, in a fret at her 
encroachment upon the dinner hour. 

While Nancy was participating in the lighter 
pleasures of society, Braithwaite, meanwhile, was 
deeply immersed in the duties of his profession, 
and even the object of his secret adoration was for 
awhile forgotten. He was engaged ina criminal 
process in which his feelings were unusually inte- 
rested. The case was one, where crime had re- 
sulted less from inherent depravity, than from a 
chain of adverse and uncontrollable circumstances 
that had gradually led the way to it. When Braith- 
waite stood forth in defence of the criminal, the 
full powers of his mind, the whole tide of his sym- 
pathy were displayed, till the hearers seemed pas- 
sively to catch the very color, momentum, and 
strength of the mind to whose operations they were 
attending. The public prints were not silent on 
the eccasion of this effort of genius and sensibility. 
Captain Broadhorn read aloud to his family several 
extracts from the speech, followed by the highest 
commendation of the speaker, whose talents, it was 
predicted, would hereafter throw a lustre on his 
country. Such a man as that is worth talking 
about, remarked the Captain, laying down the 
paper and taking a puff at his cigar. “ What do 
you think, little Nancy ?” 

Nancy smiled, but made no reply. 

The Club met again under more favorable aus- 
pices,—but few were absent, and a synopsis of its 
proceedings, as given by Dr. Enfield, the next day, 
to his mother and aunt, presented a more flattering 
aspect than at first. ‘These ladies were very much 
displeased at the reception their application had 
met with. It had been voted down, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous-exertions of Dr. Enfield, seconded 
by Miss Hurst. In consideration of their mortifi- 
cation, the doctor would have withdrawn from the 
Club, but this they would not allow, convinced that 
no private consideration could be a sufficient ex- 


cuse for concealing talents, such as his, under a|_ 


bushel! Miss Straddle consoled herself with seve- 
ral severe squibs, levelled against some of the 
leading members, and Mrs. Enfield gave a wider 
_circulation, through the Ladies’ Magazine, to those 
peetical effusions she had hoped to spout before 
the select company from which she was excluded. 
One of the most successful missiles of Miss Strad- 
dle’s malice, was a caricature head of the Presi- 





dent, Letitia, attached to a figure of Hercules, fu- 
riously wielding an enormous club, ingeniously 
stuck over with a variety of faces, bearing a resem- 
blance to several members of the society. This 
was anonymously handed in at a meeting, and it 
required all the self-possession, the stately President 
was mistress of, to conceal her anger and chagrin. 

* You are not the first, whose high station has 
provoked envy, my dear,” observed Mrs, Ward. 
“T am happy to see this malicious contrivance 
foiled by your excellent sense.” 

Dr. Enfield, who had instantly recognized in it, 
the cloven foot of his aunt Straddle, remained pain- 
fully agitated, fearing her detection, and that he 
might be suspected of having a finger in the affair. 

Braithwaite did not return as soon as he had 
anticipated. In his absence much had occurred, 
though trivial in detail, to change, in the opinion 
of the public, the position Miss Broadhorn and him- 
self had maintained towards each other, prior to 
his departure. ‘The many favors recently received 
from fortune, had determined Braithwaite to pro- 
pose himself to Nancy, when next they met. The 
unceasing encouragement given to his attentions, 
both by herself and father, would have made it pu- 
sillanimous in him to doubt the reception his ad- 
dresses would meet with; but when on his return 
he heard, through numerous channels, of the proba- 
bility of her bestowing her hand on the cousin of 
the Wards, instead of rushing forward like some 
impetuous lover, with a premature disclosure to 
relieve the tortures of suspense, he prudently re- 
solved to relinguish the idea of which his heart 
was full, until well assured his proposals would 
share a better fate than that of being made the 
sport of a more successful rival. His anxiety to 
see Nancy had been so great, that, travel-soiled as 
he was, he would have flown to her; but, under 
existing circumstances, his motions were checked, 
and it was not until many hours after making his 
toilet with the utmost precision, that he presented 
himself in Captain Broadhorn’s drawing room. 

“ Nancy—dear Nancy”—he had well nigh said, 
as he marked the unfeigned pleasure with which 
she welcomed him—‘ You are well, I know—I 
never saw you look better—and have been enjoy- 
ing yourself, 1 hope,” he added, leading her toa 
seat. 

“Very much, the season is uncommonly gay— 
nothing but balls and parties—and we have had an 
excellent Thespian corps.” 

* And the Club?” 

‘#Oh, it has risen to high renown, I assure you ; 
but it could not do otherwise with such a President 
at its head as Letitia.” 

* And such a Vice-President as Miss Broad- 
horn,” said he, smilingly. 

** Don’t be ironical, Mr. Braithwaite—I should 
never presume to compare myself with Letitia, as 
regards the requisites for the station she fills.” 
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“She guides well, then, the wheels of the 
mighty machine, you think?” 

“Yes, admirably—and her cousin Alfred, too, 
is a great acquisition. So much life and vivacity— 
he is the liveliest young man I ever met with.” 

“ This rara avis has arrived, then,” said Braith- 
waite, having banished from his mind the idle re- 
ports he had heard. “I am glad you like him, for 
since he meets with your approbation, he is sure 
of mine.” 

The conversation was growing graver and more 
interesting, when a loud rap announced visitors, 
and in glided the Miss Wards. Braithwaite was 
provoked at the interruption, but arose, with his 
usual good breeding, to return their graceful cour- 
tesies. Nancy blushed a little, and Harriet Ward 
looked, languishingly, at Braithwaite, who either 
did not or would not observe it. General topics 
were discussed; but the persevering young lady 
seemed resolved to direct every word she uttered to 
Braithwaite, trying to engage him in an exclusive 
téte a téte. Few men can Jong withstand such a 
battery, and though he was neither so vain as to 
penetrate her motive, nor so silly as to be cajoled 
by it, had he understood it, yet he, at last, natu- 
rally turned his principal attention to her. 

“T suppose you have not remained passive, while 
so much pleasure has been abroad?” he said, to 
Harriet. 

“| have mingled with the throng, but have par- 
ticipated little in its enjoyment. Indeed, I have 
often felt very lonely.” 

A sigh and a glance followed this confession. 

“That is a feeling, 1 thought young ladies never 
experienced,” said Braithwaite, taking his hat to 
depart. 

“ You will be with us to-morrow night, I hope,” 
said Letitia. ‘We have not yet had the light of 
your countenance, among us.” 

“‘T will not fail,” said he, as he bowed his exit. 


se 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Methinks your looks are sad, your cheeks appalled.” 

Shakspeare. 
It was not with the solemn state that marked 
its first meeting, at Miss Wards, that the Club now 
assembled there. Braithwaite’s thoughts were 
seldom occupied by self, or he might have observed 
the pleasure his entrance gave to a few, who rightly 
estimating his talents, anticipated entertainment 
from them, whether displayed in his colloquial 
powers, or in any other way, the spur of the mo- 
ment might direct. We say—a few—for the 
greater part of the company were gathered round 
a young man who was standing in a studied atti- 
tude in the centre of the room, playing upon a gui- 
tar, which was fastened by a black ribbon over his 
shoulders. The person thus employed was evi- 
dently no common thrummer. His performance 








was that of one who had perfected himself on the 
instrument, in the land to which it owed its origin. 

After a full display of his powers in a difficult 
sonata, a pause followed—and then began a song, 
sung in a soft harmonious voice. When it was 
over, the ladies were unbounded in their plaudits. 

“Pray, Mr. Timberlake, do not put down the 
guitar”—* give us another such delightful song”— 
“how can you be so cruel”—* just one more”— 
“the dear little Spanish song, Mr. Timberlake”— 
a dozen voices were speaking at once. 

“ Indeed,”’ replied the person, thus importuned, 
shaking his ambrosial curls, “1 think I have done 
my part towards the entertainment of the evening.” 

“ Even more,” said Nancy, who was one of the 
loudest among the loud—* but then you would not 
be so selfish as to deny us the gratification of hear- 
ing you again.” 

“ One more song from you first,” cried Timber- 
lake, skipping to the piano-forte where she stood. 

Nancy excelled herself. Braithwaite had always 
liked her voice, but he never, until now, was con- 
scious of its fullness and extent. ‘“ There,” said 
she, when she had ceased—“ I demand my recom- 
pense.” 

“Then it must not be music ; for, really, I feel 
it physically impossible.” 

“‘ Now, Mr. Timberlake,” cried Nancy, reproach- 
fully, and “now, Mr. Timberlake,” ran round the 
bright circle. 

** No song, no supper, cousin Alfred,” said Har- 
riet Ward. 

“If IT ever believe another word you say,” re- 
joined Nancy. 

“Well, to redeem my word, I shall play one 
more, ladies; but let it be distinctly understood, 
that this is my finale, for this evening at any rate.” 

Having finished his song, and the guitar being 
laid aside, Timberlake whistled, and snapping his 
fingers, a large grey hound entered the room. 
“Count,” he said—‘ poor fellow—go to Miss 
Broadhorn.” ‘The dog immediately advanced to- 
wards Nancy. 

**What a sagacious animal it is,” and a dozen 
hands, besides her own, were stretched forth to 
pat it. 

** Mr. Timberlake appears to be quite the lion of 
the night,” remarked Braithwaite. 

“ Yes, he creates a great sensation,” said Dr. 
Enfield—* the heads of the ladies are quite turned 
with him and his guitar. I came prepared with a 
short dissertation, but—” 

“Dr. Enfield,” interrupted Miss Hurst, “ spare 
us, I beg, that is, if your subject be technical, let 
us not have those ills which flesh is heir to, brought 
in, like so many spectres, to mar our joy.” 

* T was going to treat of Materia Medica,” said 
the doctor, “ therefore, if 1 touched upon a bane of 
life, I had an antidote ready to apply to it.” 

To be jealous, and at trifles, too, was not in the 
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nature of Braithwaite ; but he experienced an in- 
describable sensation of disappointment, at seeing 
how much Nancy appeared to think of one, who, 
in his opinion, was a combination of folly, foppery, 
and insignificance. But it was the vanity of Nancy, 
which was touched, not her heart ; and as Braith- 
waite could only judge of this, through her actions, 
he felt like one, who, though not absolutely ex- 
pelled from the affections of a mistress, was, at 
least, far from occupying the same distinguished 
place in them, as formerly. “Is she light and 
vain ?” he asked, mentally-—“ then I renounce her.” 
The next moment, he accused himself of undue 
asperity, and of having formed too hasty an opi- 
nion of Timberlake. The mortifying predicament 
of finding his place unexpectedly usurped by ano- 
ther, gave an unconscious check to his spirits, and, 
for some time, prevented him contributing to the 
entertainment of the night. 

“We must all get guitars and greyhounds,” said 
a young man, very disconsolately, after several un- 
successful attempts to introduce silence, while he 
recited some original lines that had caused him in- 
finite labor. 

“You are too ambitious, Mr. Gunn,” said Hor- 
tensia. ‘ Do not wait for the impossible occur- 
rence of a dead pause, but begin your verses, and 
if they are worth applauding, rest assured that I 
shall make as much noise as possible.” 

Mr. Gunn, greatly agitated, began in a feeble, 
quavering voice, and not one word washeard. Mr. 
Timberlake had just made an excellent pun, so 
at least affirmed his cousins, and the room was in an 
uproar. 

“* Alas!” cried Miss Hurst, “ poor Mr. Gunn 
has gone off, and no one has heard him.” 

“T shall go off, in good earnest,” said he, “ if 
this foolish conduct is continued.” 

“This devotion of the ladies to one person, is 
not in good taste,” observed Dr. Enfield—* As for 
my little affair, I purposed entertaining the com- 
pany with, I have rolled it up and put it in my 
pocket, where it shall stay.” 

The decided indifference Miss Hurst showed to 
cousin Alfred and his accomplishments, was not 
unobserved by the Wards, and in consequence, 
their natural dislike to her was increased. The 
style of Timberlake’s guitar playing was uncom- 
mon in the circle where it wasexhibited. Though 
many of the ladies could accompany themselves 
on the instrument in a song, there were none who 
understood it sufficiently to produce the fine tones 
brought forth by his superior skill. 
music in which he particularly excelled, was “The 
Retreat,” which well represented the hurried march 
of an army, from before a besieged city. Horten- 


sia Hurst, whom nobody suspected of having any 
knowledge of the guitar, took it up, and began pull- 
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colored silk, and pearl ornaments. Miss Hurst, 
though not rich, was always expensively attired, 
which gave Letitia Ward occasion, ill-naturedly, 
to remark, that, like a turtle, she carried every 
thing on her back.” 

“Do you play?” inquired Harriet, smiling, at 
what she conceived her awkward attempts. 

No reply was made, except striking up the 
very piece Mr. Timberlake excelled in, which she 
played with even greater spirit, and the gentlemen, 
who had no ears for the merit of one of their own 
sex, turned to the fair performer, with marked 
delight and loud encomiums. Miss Hurst, when 
she had finished, put down the instrument, with a 
mischievous glance at the disconcerted cousins, 
and a look full of mirth at Mr. Gunn and Dr. En- 
field, who seemed to think their wrongs amply 
avenged. 

‘* How cruel you are,” said Braithwaite, speaking 
to her almost for the first time. ‘“ You have de- 
prived one poor creature of his consequence.” 

Miss Hurst laughed, but resolutely declined his 
request to plav again. The Wards and ‘Timber- 
lake, meanwhile, attempted to disguise their amaze- 
ment and mortification under forced mirth and pre- 
tended ignorance of what was going forward. 
Braithwaite now became conscious that his facul- 
ties were lying torpid under dejection, and deter- 
mining to rally himself, he approached a group, who 
were debating a humorous question, with a spirit 
and animation that immediately enlisted him among 
them. He grew gay, and though his gayety was 
more exuberant than usual, it had in it nothing over- 
powering or unnatural. He indulged in a vein of wit, 
which all seemed conscious of, except her, whose 
approbation would have been the most acceptable. 
Nancy heeded him not—the eternal Mr. Timber- 
lake was at her elbow, pouring into her ear, a thou- 
sand absurd flatteries. The noisy clamor of the 
debate over, Braithwaite rose and recited “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” The clear, full; distinct 
enunciation—the finely modulated voice, were wor- 
thy the beautiful lines of the noble poet. There 
was 2 profound silence, flattering because rare. 
Braithwaite felt that he had acquitted himself well, 
and was gratified that this little effort was appre- 
ciated. But where was Nancy !—she had been 
silent, too—but silent from example ; her thoughts 
appeared entirely engrossed by Timberlake’s still 
whispered conversation. Captain Broadhorn was 
annonneed=-it need scarcely be added, unexpec- 
tedly—for his appearance was in direct opposition 
to setiquette. Mrs. Ward advanced to meet him, 
with frigid dignity, meant to overawe. “ This is 
quite an unlooked for pleasure, Captain Broad- 
horn,” she said. The Captain had been enjoying 
a convivial dinner, on board of the ship of an old 
friend, and his rolling motion proved that the meet- 





ing the strings, as if merely to call forth their vi- 
bration. 


She was dressed with taste, in a rose- 
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ing had not been a temperance one. 
“ Fine place, this,” said he, looking around the 
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spacious apartment—“ plenty of searoom. Well, 
my lovely Nan,” taking his daughter by the chin, 
“ what smart things have you been saying ?” 

Nancy smiled, but showed uneasiness at the low- 
ering brows of her friends. The Miss Wards rose 
at the moment to waltz to the music of a flute 
played by one of the gentlemen. 

“ Don’t like that,” said the Captain, “too much 
turning and twisting—just like two young roosters 
fighting.” 

“ Dear father,” whispered Nancy, “ don’t speak 
so loud; you will offend the girls, they dance most 
exquisitely.” 

Braithwaite, remarking her increased annoy- 
ance, when the dance was over, in order to keep 
him silent, rose and recited Bryon’s *“* Address to 
the Ocean.” Captain Broadhorn knew and cared 
little about poetry, but the lines on this subject, 
spoken as they were, arrested his attention. 


“Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
‘* Ieing the pole or in the torrid clime, 
“ Dark heaving.” 


When these words were uttered, the Captain 
broke in with this exclamation—* Yes, by George, 
I’ve seen it in all these situations.” And at these 
concluding lines— 


“ For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
“ And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
* And laid my band upon thy mane—as I do here.” 


**T have done ic a hundred times,” again chimed 
in the Captain. “ Laid my hand, indeed—why I 
have sprawled out at full length upon it—glorious 
sport, I tell you.” 

“The old hippopotamus,” whispered Letitia 
Ward, to her sister. 

“Come,” continued the Captain, “T’ll give you 
something, myself. Braithwaite is the only one 
that has done anything worth hearing.” 

The President now stepped forward, thinking it 
high time to put a stop to this contemplated in- 
fringement of the rules, which she guarded with 
an iron hand, but the Captain was so boisterous, 
and Nancy so distressed, that she restrained the 
exercise of her authority. Captain Broadhorn 
sung the “ Bay of Biscay,” in a voice which made 
the windows rattle, and the glasses jingle on the 
waiters. 

** What do vou think of that?” he asked, when 
he had ceased. ‘ Did you not fancy you heard the 
wind whistling through the shrouds? What effect 
had it upon you, Miss?” he inquired of Hortensia. 

“Oh, it has made me quite sea-sick, Captain.” 

“That proves you a good judge of singing, but 
a fresh water sailor. You are a neat little craft, 
though”—looking at her rose-colored dress—“ light 
and graceful as the pink-sailed pirate boats, I have 
seen scudding among the Grecian Islands—and 
make as many captives too, I dare say.” 

Miss Hurst declared this was “ the handsomest 








compliment, she had ever had paid her, and that 
she would certainly treasure it in the safest place 
in her memory.” 

“ Flattery is acceptable to her from any source,” 
said Letitia to Dr. Enfield. “ Ever since that silly 
painter wanted her to sit for a portrait of St. Ce- 
cilia, her vanity has been unbounded.” 

“‘ She’s lovely—she’s divine,” cried the doctor. 

“ Oh, I forgot that I was addressing one of her 
adorers,” replied Letitia, scornfully turning away. 

The silence, and subdued air of Timberlake 
plainly indicated that he had not recovered from 
the shock of Miss Hurst’s playing. To prove that 
his resources were not exhausted, he whispered to 
Harriet, who seated herself at the piano forte, and 
played a fandango, which he commenced dancing 
with much grace. In place of castanets, he held 
pieces of silver coin between his fingers, with which 
he kept up an incessant jingling. 

“That was well done—very well done, Mr. 
Timberlake. I should like to learn that dance,” 
said Nancy. 

“*T was just going to propose,” said Letitia, 
“that you, Harriet, and I, should begin to-morrow 
morning to receive instructions in it, from cousin 
Alfred.” 

Nancy declared a ready assent to the proposi- 
tion, which reminded Braithwaite of her having 
promised him to take lessons on the harp, and ap- 
proaching, he inquired, “ what proficiency she had 
made ?” 

** Not any—she had, not even thought of it, 
her time had been so exclusively engaged.” 

A flush of mortification and displeasure mounted 
to the forehead of Braithwaite, who withdrew from 
her side and sat down by Hortensia. 

“‘T have been speaking of ‘ Don Juan,’” said the 
latter, and naming a particular passage, requested 
him to recite it. 

* Don Juan,” repeated Mrs. Ward, elevating 
her eyes and hands, and speaking almost audibly. 
“ Good Heaven! I think that is pretty well for a 
young lady of sixteen.” ; 

* Don Juan,” responded Harriet, catching her 
mother’s horror ; “ she ought to be ashamed to ack- 
nowledge, that she has read it.” 

Miss Harst did not hear this, but it reached the 
ear of Braithwaite, who, turning to Harriet, re- 
marked, that “she betrayed by her censure, her 
own knowledge of the contents of the book. Come, 
confess you have read it.” 

“Some parts, I have,” answered she, deeply 
blushing, “ but not all—when I read it, I skipped.” 

““ For joy?” asked Braithwaite; with emphasis, 
but at the same time smiling. 

Braithwaite’s smile always gave bis countenance 
so agreeable an expression, that when it accompa- 
nied words of severity, it softened their effect. 
Harriet Ward, looking in his face, forgot the cut- 
ting sarcasm he had just uttered, and also smiled. 
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Braithwaite would have resumed his seat by Miss 
Hurst, but Dr. Enfield had availed himself of the 
opportunity of taking possession of it. She was 
listening to the doctor, with a comic smile, and a 
slight curl of disdain, visible on her beautiful lip. 
This was an expression that, unhappily, too often 
found place there, and though it might interfere 
with her amiability, it detracted nothing from her 
beauty, being rather in character with the general 
cast of her features. Miss Hurst, in childhood, 
had been left with an aged grandmother, whose in- 
firmity and imbecility rendered her the charge, 
instead of the guardian of her granddaughter. 
This, perhaps, might account for the marked deci- 
sion of Miss Hurst’s manner, both in speech and 
action—for her independance in demeanor—and a 
too great readiness to declare her sentiments on 
all occasions,—but, withal, she was elegant and 
well-bred. The President held up her wateh—it 
was eleven o’clock. Dr. Enfield, as a member, 
claimed the privilege of the next meeting, being 
held at his house. Though it had been generally 
understood that the Club was to meet only at the 
houses of the ladies, yet there had been nothing 
distinctly specified on the subject, which prevented 
any reasonable objection being made to this propo- 
sition. Letitia bit her lips with vexation, and her 
adieus to the retiring guests were haughty and dig- 
nified, so much was her mind preoccupied with 
displeasure, at the adroit contrivance of Mrs. En- 
field and Miss Straddle, to frustrate her wish of 
entirely excluding them from the Club. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ What sudden anger ’s this ? How have I reaped it.” 


Henry VIII. 
“ The last link is broken that bound me to thee.”— Bailey. 


It was not until after the lapse of several days 
that Braithwaite again visited Nancy. He had been 
dwelling with fond recollection on the first dawn 


of his passion, and the many visionary fabrics of 


happiness, his fancy had reared in connection with 
her image. The probable overthrow of these, and 
his partial estrangement from her, induced a feel- 
ing of melancholy which was increased by believ- 
ing that the fickleness of her conduct towards him 
was owing rather to the instigation of others, than 
to the bias of her own, uncontrolled inclinations. 
It was with a heart softened by such reflections, 
that he entered a house where he had passed so 
many hours of unalloyed felicity. Nancy was 
seated at a table, writing, and Braithwaite found it 
difficult to interpret the blush with which she rose 
to receive him. 

“Tam afraid,” said he, “that I have broken in 
upon some agreeable employment.” 

“The interruption is full as agreeable as the 
employment,” saidshe. “I am copying the words 








This speech, if intended for a compliment, was 
certainly not taken in that light by Braithwaite, 
who made no reply. 

“He sings delightfully, and is most excellent 
company,” continued Nancy—* don’t you think 
so?” 

“Without hesitation, I can give an affirmative 
to your first question,” answered Braithwaite ; “ but 
unless you wish me to sin against the laws of gal- 
lantry by differing from you, I beg that you will 
not insist upon the second.” 

“Ts he jealous,” thought Nancy—* can neither 
his good looks, nor his uncommon sense shield him 
from that tormenting passion ?” 

She smiled, as these thoughts passed quickly 
through her mind, which Braithwaite perceived, 
and thinking she was angenerously sporting with 
an attachment which should have been held sacred, 
his face assumed an air of coldness and displea- 
sure. Whether or not this was noticed by Nancy, 
her manners suddenly changed from gay indiffer- 
ence to an assiduous effort to please, which con- 
firmed him in the opinion of her studiously intend- 
ing to trifle with his feelings, and the blood deeply 
dyed his face, as he reflected that it was below the 
dignity of his manhood to be made the puppet of a 
woman : or, even allowing that her design was te 
force him at once to an open avowal of his love, 
he disapproved yet more of her behavior, deeming 
that the pride and delicacy of every lady should 
forbid her, when matrimony was in the question, 
resorting to measures bordering, in the remotest 
degree, upon coercion. Nancy was, however, too 
pretty and agreeable for him long to resist her 
attractions. Each angry emotion insensibly subsi- 
ded in the bosom of Braithwaite, who betrayed 
towards her all his former partiality. A servant 
entered with a message from the Wards, to say 
that they were waiting for her to take a lesson in 
dancing the fandango. Forgetful of politeness, 
Nancy instantly sprung up, and Braithwaite also 
arose from his seat. 

“ Pray, sit down,” said she, “ there is no need of 
my being in haste ;” but the impatient look accom- 
panying these words, was not lost upon her lover. 

“‘ No,” he said, hastily, “ I would not detain you 
for the world, from those who seem to have en- 
gaged your whole senses and affections.” 

“ You always take particular pleasure, Mr. Braith- 
waite, in interfering with my friendships.” Nancy 
colored and spoke angrily. 

“You take me, too seriously,” said he, aware 
thgt his feelings had betrayed him into petulancy. 
“] have not erred past forgiveness, | hope ?” 

He held out his hand ; but Nancy, resolving not 
to forfeit her dignity by being too easily appeased, 
turned away. 

Braithwaite laughed, in order to give a lighter 
color to the affair; but when she added, “ I, more- 
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of a song for Mr. Timberlake.” 


over, sir, consider your interference officious,” he, 
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in his turn, grew warm, and bowing, with an air 
of constrained politeness, left the house. 

** She loves me still,’ muttered he between his 
clutched teeth. ‘ Yes, loves me far above the 
coxcomb she pretends to prefer ;” but this opinion 
received more support from his pride than from his 
reason, and the freshly revived feelings of love, 
with which he had sought the presence of Nancy, 
were doomed by her fickleness once more to ex- 
pire within him. 

Braithwaite did not forget, when the next Wed- 
nesday arrived, that the “ Club” met at Dr. En- 
field’s. Accordingly, when the hour of seven ar- 
rived, he repaired thither. Several gentlemen had 
already assembled. Mrs. Enfield came forward to 
receive him, arrayed in the dress of a Russian 
lady of rank, furred up to the eyes. Advancing 
further into the long apartment, he suddenly paused, 
as he remarked two frames at the extreme end of 
it. One contained Dr. Enfield and Miss Hurst— 
he, as the victor of a tournament, was receiving 
his reward of valor from the hands of Hortensia, 
who was dressed in the rich costume of a high born 
dame of yore. The figures were strikingly ele- 
gant. The lean limbs of the doctor—encased in 
pasteboard armor, much too large for them—re- 
ceived, in consequence, a fulnass denied by nature, 
and the beauty of Miss Hurst, which admitted of 
a great deal of decoration, was enhanced by the 
splendor of her garments. Braithwaite gazed long 
and intensely at the immovable figures, till slapped 
on the back by Mr. Gunn. 

“ Look,” he whispered, * look for pity’s sake, at 
the other picture ;” and obeying the direction, Braith- 
waite saw that the next frame contained Miss Strad- 
dle, as Rebecca in Ivanhoe, in a headlong attitude, 
ready to take the fatal leap from the battlements, 
to avoid the persecution of Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert. This ruffianly knight was represented, how- 
ever, only in part, by a helmet stuck in one. corner 
of the picture frame. 

“ Deuce take me,” said Gunn, bursting with 
laughter, “if she does not look like an old cha- 
mois pitching head-foremost from a glacier.” 

“* Do you observe Almira,” said Mrs. Enfield to 
Braithwaite—who could scarcely restrain his risi- 
bility within bounds—‘* How wonderfully she main- 
tained the painful medium between falling and stand- 
ing erect '—most extraordinary exhibition of thew 
and sinew !” 

This caught the ear of Miss Hurst, who, break- 
ing into a laugh, and springing to the floor, ex- 
claimed, ** Come, Dr. Enfield, do not let us confine 
our talents any longer within such narrow limits,” 
and the enraptured champion followed her example. 

“T am going to pay you a compliment,” said 
Braithwaite, inspired with gallantry at the extreme 
loveliness of Hortensia, which seemed suddenly to 
have burst upon him. 





“Pray, do not; it will have no effect—‘ fore- 
warned, forearmed,’ you remember.” 

All the gentlemen had assembled except Mr. 
Timberlake, before the interruption of the tableaux 
vivans; for Miss Straddle, tired of the stretch she 
was making to please, had also descended from her 
gilded frame. Mrs. Enfield expressed surprise at 
the detention of the female members ; but it was 
evident from the fines that showered in, that they 
were determined not to honor the doctor’s meeting 
with their presence. 

“The treasury will be enriched to-night,” said 
Mrs. Enfield, “‘ and I will venture to affirm that the 
heads of those silver pieces, in many cases, con- 
tain as much as the real ones that might have been 
here in their stead.” 

Miss Straddle looked scornfully, and rightly at- 
tributed the whole to the influence of Letitia Ward. 

“She moulds them to her will,” she said. 

‘What a responsible situation I am placed in,” 
said Hortensia, “ being the only lady of the Club, 
present. Mrs. Enfield and Miss Elmira, as we 
are beyond the cognizance of the higher powers, 
I suppose I may venture to call in your assistance, 
as members pro-tem. But first, let me exhibit 
some of my qualifications ;” and placing herself at 
the piano-forte, she began playing in a manner, 
few had ever heard surpassed. She sung too— 
and what a heavenly voice!—it thrilled through 
Braithwaite’s heart—such a voice, if exerted in a 
public capacity, would have insured its possessor, 
wealth. It seemed a struggle between Dr. Enfield 
and Mr. Gunn, who should turn over the leaves of 
her music book, as they hung over the back of her 
chair, in breathless delight. The evening passed 
off delightfully. Braithwaite scarcely thought of 
Nancy, or if he did, it was only to condemn her 
for having united with others, in being malicious 
and disagreeable. All were surprised at discover- 
ing that it was midnight, and long past the hour 
for breaking up. As the rules had thus far been 
encroached on, Mrs. Enfield added something more 
substantial to the light refreshments of the night. 

Miss Hurst remained a few moments after the 
departure of the company, waiting for a convey- 
ance to take her home, which not arriving, Braith- 
waite offered to be her escort. In the early part 
of the evening, Dr. Enfield had unfolded, in confi- 
dence, to Braithwaite his attachment to Miss Hurst, 
which he was afraid to make known to that young 
lady, himself, not being sufficiently assured of the 
reception his proposals might meet with. 

“There is an amicable rivalship,” the doctor 
said, ‘‘ between Mr. Gunn and myself. I believe, 
however, he has relinquished the idea of address- 
ing her, as she has never given him encouragement 
to do so.” 

Dr. Enfield desired Braithwaite to sound Hor- 
tensia on the subject, and had purposely arranged 
that she should walk home, in order that an oppor- 
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tunity might be afforded, for carrying this project 
into execution. 

“T enter, reluctantly, into the business,” said 
Braithwaite, replying to some whispered injunction 
of the doctor, just as he was about to depart— 
“but to oblige you, I will do violence to my own 
inclinations.” 

Having carefully wrapped Hortensia in her cloak, 
he placed her arm within his, and they bade, 
“good bye.” The night was bright, but intensely 
cold—the frosty ground crackled beneath their 
tread. Notwithstanding the severity of the wea- 
ther, Braithwaite, as well on his own account, as 
on that of the doctor—without intending treachery 
to his friendship, would have lingered on the way, 
but his fair companion urged him onward. He 
saw there was no time for delay, and without much 
circumlocution, declared the mission with which 
he was intrusted. 

“You jest,” said Miss Hurst, looking quickly 
up at him. 

He assured her he did not. 

“Then I am sorry,” said she; “for this would 
seem to involve me in the vanity of having trifled 
with Dr. Enfield’s feelings, though I can hardly 
think he would thus accuse me. No, Mr. Braith- 
waite; I have too great a regard for the doctor 
and all his family, ever to have encouraged a hope, 
I never meant to fulfil—but be assured,” she added, 
laughing, “that he is too great an admirer of the 
sex, in general, to break his heart for one.” 

“| pity his failure,” said Braithwaite, “though 
I should have envied his success.” 

“You had better have reserved that fine speech for 
a Club night—You are positively. too prodigal, Mr. 
Braithwaite—and here I am at home—it is too late 
to ask you in, and far too cold for a téte-a-téte by 
moonlight—Good night, may you be more fortunate 
when you make love for yourself ;” and smiling and 
nodding, she hastily withdrew the hand he had 
caught, and would have carried to his lips, and 
closed the door after her. 

“Shining, and refinely polished, as the blade of 
a stiletto,” pondered Braithwaite, “and as sharp 
too.” 

As he left his lodgings, the next morning, the 
first person that presented herself was Nancy. 
Her aspect was widely different from what it was 
when they last parted, being full of smiles. They 
were advancing from opposite directions, and the 
ready bow with which she returned his salutation, 
proved that their recent quarrel was either forgot- 
ten or forgiven. 

“You are abroad early this morning,” he said, 
rather dryly. 

“ Yes, this is papa’s birthday, and I wish to sur- 
prise him with a present.” 

As she spoke, she unclasped a small morocco 
case and displayed a brooch, enclosing a lock of 





“The Captain will value this as he ought,” said 
Braithwaite, pleased with this mark of her filial 
attention, and feeling the emotions of forgiveness 
and love, melting away the sterner ones, with which 
he had met her. 
“T hope he will be pleased. He has a few 
friends dining with him to-day, and our meeting is 
quite opportune, as he intends asking you, and if 
you will accept the invitation through me, it will 
spare him further trouble.” 
“T could not do otherwise, if it were for the sole 
reason of your being the bearer of it. At what 
hour does he dine ?” 
“At three-— You must make up your mind to hear 
nothing, but sea adventures, for the company will 
all be sons of Neptune.” 
** You will appear ?” 
“ Yes, aunt Mustin and I will be the only belles.” 
This conversation brought them to Nancy’s resi- 
dence, where Baaithwaite wished her “ good morn- 
ing,” and continued his walk. 
“Strange, incomprehensible, but beautiful being,” 
thought he,—“ Yes, beautiful !” 
Here he began to coutrast her with Hortensia, 
and as a proof that his love was not the same as 
it had been, he could see and acknowledge that the 
advantage was on the side of the latter. Miss 
Broadhorn was too small; Miss Hurst, though not 
tall, had a dignity of bearing, which made her 
really appear so. Nancy’s hair and eyes were un- 
doubtedly beautiful, but he had just discovered that 
he prefered both of a darker hue. 

‘“« All that’s best of dark and bright, 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes,” 
thought he, continuing to dwell upon Hortensia— 
but Nancy, ‘with all thy faults I love thee still ;” 
but Braithwaite also discovered that this was the 
formal reiteration of words, without the heartfelt 
participation in what they implied. At the ap- 
pointed hour, he was ayaih in the presence of 
Nancy, at her father’s hospitable board. They 
were principally old men who were there. The 
party was prevented from being entirely an anti- 
quated one, by the presence of himself and two 
young naval officers, who appeared very much taken 
with the captain’s fairdaughter. Braithwaite, who 
was now completely on the alert to descry the foi- 
bles of his mistress, was not unobservant of the 
coquettish glances that were levelled at these ma- 
rine productions, and he prized little, those that 
ofttimes fell upon himself. As usual, Mrs. Mustin 
and her brother came to points, and Braithwaite 
was not sorry when a signal from that decorous 
dame, left the gentlemen to the free indulgence of 
the circling glass. Many interesting narratives 
were given of whaling voyages, and descriptions 
of those monsters which frequent the seas of either 
pole, and as the wine began to circulate through 
the veins of the elder part of the convivial set, 





her own sunny hair. 


these recitals grew more wonderful, and their mer- 
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riment increased. Braithwaite and the young men 
were the first to quit the table for the drawing-room, 
where they found Mrs. Mustin presiding over the 
tea-urn, and Nancy weaving a watch-guard for 
Mr. Timberlake, which was in reality severing the 
last link that bound her handsome lover to her. 
There are few, so mean-spirited, as to love on 
through every slight, and Braithwaite, with one 
sigh over his expiring passion for Nancy, and ano- 
ther for the fate he fancied she was weaving for 
herself, resigned her at once—and forever. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

The Club:continued to meet, preserving still its 
usual characteristic traits—some sense, more non- 
sense, and an abundant sprinkling of wrangling and 
cutting sarcasm. The haughty President did not 
forget at the meeting subsequent to that at Dr. 
Enfield’s, to impose fines on all who had been 
present at the latter, for violating the rules by late 
hours and indulging in unconstitutional refresh- 
ments. Her right to the exercise of this power 
had been entirely overlooked by the offenders, and 
few at the time were prepared to discharge the 
penalty. 

“It is just,” said Miss Hurst; “ but as I had for- 
gotten my liability, 1 have neglected to come pro- 
vided as I ought.” : 

“I suppose I must consider it a compliment in 
Miss Hurst’s acknowledging that I act correctly, 
as her meed of praise is always so scantily be- 
stowed,” observed Letitia, ironically. 

“‘T certainly have to regret,” answered Horten- 
sia, ‘‘ that those in high stations are generally more 
deserving of censure than commendation.” 

On this occasion, essays on the subject of 
“ Thought,” were to be given in by the several 
members. The authors were to remain anony- 
mous ; and, to prevent tediousness, the pieces were 
not to exceed a certain number of lines. Among 
these, as may be imagined, there were some good, 
but the generality were indifferent. One, how- 
ever, claimed a decided superiority above the rest. 
In some passages it was deep, and even metaphy- 
sical; in others, full of light and playful humor. 
It was instantly attributed to Braithwaite, who, 
struck with its merit, was too generous to appro- 
priate it. Though in direct opposition to one of 
the rules of the Club—* neither to acknowledge nor 
deny the authorship of a piece,” he seriously dis- 
claimed having written it, and paid the forfeit. 
It was evident to him, that it was from the pen of 
Hortensia. He marked the changeful expression 
of her face as he praised it, and soon after, finding 
an opportunity to steal it from the basket where it 
lay with the rest, bore it away as a precious relic 
of the genius of the young writer. Mr. Gunn was 


more fortunate than heretofore,—he went off, and 
every body heard him, except Nancy and Timber- 
lake. 


He recited several humorous verses really 











well, and gained, what he was dying for—the ap- 
probation of Miss Hurst. Braithwaite gave some 
fine extracts from the poems of Mrs. Hemans, and 
being solicited, he more than once spoke from the 
same celebrated source. 

“Lord Bacon remarks”, said Letitia, “ that, 
some books ought to be tasted, others swallowed ;” 
now for the vast quantity Mr. Braithwaite has 
given us from Mrs. Hemans, I think he must have 
obeyed the latter part of the injunction.” 

This was addressed to Nancy ina voice sufficiently 
loud to be overheard by him, and watching to see 
how it was received, he perceived her smile, though 
it seemed rather an effort to gratify Letitia than a 
voluntary tribute to this ill-natured sally. Braith- 
waite had, latterly, lost much of the favor of the 
Wards by his steadfast repulse of Harriet’s atten- 
tions, and from appearing too frequently by the side 
of Hortensia; but as he valued not their regard, he 
paid little heed to its diminution. That object of 
their malice and secret envy was decked with even 
more than her usual taste and profusion, for Miss 
Hurst, by the judicious arrangement of her orna- 
ments proved that the latter could be indulged in, 
not inconsistently with the former. The full sleeves 
of the crimson velvet dress, looped to the shoulder 
with gold and gems, served as a contrast to the 
white arms, the wrists of which were encircled 
with similar ornaments. One of the bracelets 
fell, unobserved to the floor, which Braithwaite 
raising, placed in his pocket with the design of 
making it a plea for a visit to Hortensia the fol- 
lowing day. Accordingly, when the time arrived, 
this stratagem was not forgotten ; and with an agi- 
tation of which he was ashamed, he found himself 
for the first time, a visitor at the house of Miss 
Hurst. The room into which he was ushered was 
small, but fitted up with elegance. ‘The bright 
rays of a meridian sun, streaming through the large 
windows in front, were mellowed by the heavy folds 
of the purple drapery that hung from them. To 
beguile the moments he was alone, Braithwaite 
opened the leaves of a volume that lay near, be- 
side which was one of the embroidered gloves of 
the lady; but he was not like the devoted Petrarch, 
so romantically enamored as to make it his prize. 

“To what must I attribute the pleasure of a 
visit from Mr. Braithwaite?” said Hortensia, enter- 
ing. 

Braithwaite started at the sound of her peculiar 
voice, and without either returning her graceful 
bow, or obeying her signal to resume his seat, re- 
mained still gazing at her, until an undisguised 
laugh recalled him to recollection; and knowing 
that it had been indulged in, at his expense for 
having made himself ridiculous, he colored and 
took a seat. ; 

It was the first time he had seen Miss Hurst in 
broad daylight, and so far from suffering by being 
brought to a clearer inspection, she only showed to 
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greater advantage. Her beauty was not of the 
blonde description, but her skin was finely transpa- 
rent, and the glow of health deepened her cheeks 
and lips. 

“I live so mach to myself,” said Braithwaite, 
attempting to apologise, that I am quite unpol- 
ished—and,” continued he, “this morning, I have 
been indulging in ideal dreams among the fine paint- 
ings and statues of Italy,—so that when you en- 
tered—” 

“ You are framing an apology of more ingenuity 
than sincerity,” she said, interrupting him, and 
again laughing. 

“Do not be so unmerciful,” said Braithwaite, at 
the same time drawing from his pocket the brace- 
let, and presenting it to her. 

“ Thank you, I sent this morning to Miss Willis 
to inquire for it, and I lost something besides this 
ornament—not of so much value, I allow. I sus- 
pect Miss Ward of having committed the theft, 
and I am unwilling she should retain what she has 
taken.” 

* Do you mean your essay?” he asked, smiling. 
If so, you charge her unjustly. It was J who pur- 
loined it.” 

* You?” said Miss Hurst, slightly coloring. 

“Yes, and I hope from my candor to be allowed 
to keep what I have stolen.” 

*“ You do it more honor than it deserves,” said 
Hortensia, and instantly changed the subject. 

In conversation Miss Hurst was eminently gifted. 
Braithwaite found it difficult to tear himself away 
after a prolonged visit. ‘“ Who knows,” thought 
he—reflecting as he returned home on the plea- 
sure he had experienced in her society —‘“ but this 
is the Aspasia at whose feet I shall improve in elo- 
quence.” Braithwaite might now be said to expe- 
rience what Géethe happily describes—‘ That, it 
is a most agreeable sensation when a new attach- 
ment begins to rise within us, before the old has 
entirely subsided—even, as it is an agreeable sight 
to behold the moon rising on the opposite side of 
the horizon to the setting sun, and we rejoice at the 
double illumination afforded by the two luminaries 
of heaven.” But how to propitiate this last bright 
planet? that was the question; for he had grown 
diffident from the reception his attentions had met 
with from Nancy. ‘To find a way to the heart of 

Hortensia Hurst would be difficult, and this way, 
even when found, might be like the bridge which 
is said to conduct to Mahomet’s paradise—* sharp 
as a two edged sword and narrow as a hair.” 
Braithwaite, however, was mistaken. Miss Hurst 
perceived the impression her beauty and talents 
had made, and was not insensible to it. Thus the 


infatuated Nancy, lulled into security, by believing 
her power over Braithwaite could never be dimin- 
ished, suffered another to usurp her place in the 
heart where she thought to have been enshrined 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
“ Madam, he ’s married to Octavia.” — Shakspeare. 


The term of its limitation having drawn to a 
close, “ The Winter Night’s Club” ceased to 
exist. Without strictly adhering to the nominal 
division of the yeay, it had been continued through 
the first months of the succeeding season, and the 
last meeting, held at Miss Broadhorn’s, went off 
with an eclat that shed a radiance over its last mo- 
ments. Dr. Enfield, early apprised of the rejec- 
tion of his suit, had been absent from many of the 
preceding ones, having sought in solitude a balm 
for his wounded spirit, but a new beauty appearing 
on the hemisphere of fashion, whom the doctor 
caught a glimpse of, from behind the green curtain 
of his shop window, he had again resumed his sta- 
tion and smiles in society, finding it impossible to 
exist without the exciting stimulus of a love affair— 
and, on the occasion of “The Last Night,” as it 
was emphatically called, descanted with his usual 
learning on a professional theme. ‘The President, 
on the cessation of her power, addressed the audi- 
ence in a valedictory, combining much wit and ele- 
gance. Mr. Braithwaite’s genius flashed like a 
sky-rocket, and Miss Hurst, as Letitia remarked, 
“eame down, as usual, like the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, hot and heavy upon them.” The levity 
and coquetry of Nancy were more than ever appa- 
rent, and Mr. Timberlake, the happy Mr. Timber- 
lake, arrived at the summit of his hopes in having 
gained, as he imagined, the affections of that young 
lady, was led by the blissful anticipations that 
glowed at his heart, into the most exuberant liveli- 
ness. Though the Clab had been an ample field 
for the exercise of envy and malice, yet it had 
drawn many together in a social compact, which, 
however marred by such baneful feelings, was still 
one, in which many pleasurable moments had winged 
their way, and there were few who did not regret 
its close. 

Do let us get up something of the kind, to amuse 
us during the tedious summer,” said Nancy, as, not 
many days after, she was sitting with her friends, 
the Wards. 

“ Agreed,” answered they. 

**] suppose,” said Harriet, “ we can get the 
same gentlemen to attend ?” 

“* Yes, | think we may safely depend upon Mr. 
Braithwaite,” said Nancy. 

At this moment, an acquaintance was announced. 

“T have news,” she began, “ that will surprise 
you all.” 

‘?Then do let us hear it,” they exclaimed, in a 
breath. 

“Why, a death and a wedding at the same time— 
Miss Hurst has lost her grandmother and found a 
husband.” 

“T always thought she would maneuvre herself 
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into a match,” said Letitia—“ pray tell us, who is 
the happy man,” 
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‘** Mr. Braithwaite.” 

“‘ Mr. Braithwaite 1” repeated the Wards. “ Mr. 
Braithwaite?” alas! faintly, very faintly, articu- 
lated Nancy. 

* Yes,—they aré not exactly married, but they 
will soon be, I am told—She is now without a pro- 
tector, or at least without any one to protect, so 
that as soon as every thing is ready for the depar- 
ture of Mr. Braithwaite, who intends trying his 
talents in a wider sphere, they are to be united.” 

The head of Nancy Broadhorn pressed a sleep- | 
less pillow that night. The treasure with which | 
she had wantonly sported, now rose to her mind in 
all its intrinsic value. She left the Wards in a state 
of agitation, which she could ill disguise from her 
friends, and when alone, in the bitterness of her 
own solitary reflections, she looked back upon her 
past conduct, with shame and regret. ‘ But it 
may not be too late,” thought she, rising distract- 
edly from her restless couch—“ he loved me, fondly, 
faithfully—My wealth, which to one more sordid, 
would have been my chief attraction, alone deter- 
red him from declaring himself. It may not be too 
late—the report may be false,” and buoying her- 
self up with this frail hope, she hastened to the 
glass to arrange her dress, and while thus employed, 
regarded for the first time} with indifference, the 
lovely, but mournful face the thirrorreflected. De- 
scending to the breakfast room, and hastily des- 
patching, or rather pretending to despatch, the un- 
welcome meal, she retired to concert measures to 
recall her wandering lover. But Timberlake! how 
should she act towards him! She had given him 
every reason to believe, he would be an accepted 
suitor. There was no time, however, amid such 
agitation, to dwell upon the thought—Besides, she 
cared not what would be his feelings, or what might 
become of him—his very name had become abhor- 
rent to her ; for the delusion, created by her vanity, 
being at once, and entirely dispelled, urged her, 
regardless of every consideration, to seek to be 
reinstated in the affections she had too lightly esti- 
mated. To obtain an interview with Braithwaite, 
that she might win him back with her smiles, as 
she had often done before, was the point she aimed 
at; for strange as it may appear, it was only now 
that she became sensible that his visits to her had 
ceased. Remembering that he sometimes bor- 
rowed newspapers, and as one was just then thrown 
in, she determined to make it the ostensible reason 
of penning him a note. As she raised it from the 
floor, a paragraph caught her eye—she read—it 
was the marriage of Reginald Braithwaite and 
Hortensia Hurst! The paper fell from her hand. 

The Wards and Nancy Broadhorn, from the clo- 
sest friends, became the most inveterate enemies. 
She never forgot the arts they had used to detach 











her from Braithwaite, and they never forgave her 
coquetry with their cousin Alfred ; for, true to her 


first feelings of disgust, she had banished him from 
her presence, and that interesting youth left the 
place, chagrined and disappointed. 

In process of time, Letitia Ward, whose ambi- 
tion for luxury and show swallowed up every more 
worthy feeling, became the darling of an old man, 
whose solitary attraction was his wealth ; and Har- 
riet, much to the displeasure of her mother, united 
herself to a young naval officer, without fortune. 

Dr. Enfield—but we will draw a friendly veil 
over his numerous love scrapes and cruel disap- 
pointments. Nancy was too pretty—too rich—and 
by nature, too gay, to die of grief, but she long re- 
membered her first love. She had many admirers, 
none of whom received sufficient encouragement 
to urge his suit, while yet her mind retained a vivid 
recollection of the past. Nor are we sure that 
she ever married. From a conversation, which 
took place between Mrs. Mustin and Mrs. Mack- 
lervie, as the latter sat, comfortably tucked up at 
Capt. Broadhorn’s, the matter is involved in much 
speculation. 

“* How has Nancy decided among her beaux?” 
asked the old lady, drawing a pinch of snuff furi- 
ously up her nose—“ Every one says, the handsome 
young parson will get her, and I sincerely hope it 
may be so, for he is a rousing preacher, ma’am, 
and may do the captain a great deal of good.” 

“T do not know,” answered Mrs. Mustin, taking 
a seat nearer her friend,—“ but I will tell you what 
my opinion is—I once thought Nancy was quite 
struck with him, but—” 

Here the dinner bell sounded, and this being too 
important a summons to be lightly treated by the 
two old ladies arrived at that time of life, when 
the breakfast, dinner, and supper hours, form the 
three grand eras in the daily monotony of their 
existence, they abruptly arose and rustled off in 
their snuff-colored silks, to partake of the cheer of 
the Captain’s well-plenished board, leaving the con- 
versation in this mutilated condition. 

Florence, Georgia. 





THE WHITE AND THE RED MAN. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


The white man toils from day to day, 
And sweats his weary life away, 

To leave his children great estates, 

Or pamper wants that wealth creates, 
Which, when supplied, engender more, 
Just as one leech begets a score. 


The Red man roves the forest wide, 
Where all his wants are cheap suppli’d, 
And in cool shades, sunshine, or breeze, 
Dozes away a life of ease, 

Unburthen’d by dull care or sorrow, 
And reckless of the coming morrow. 
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Which is the sage—the slave that toils, 
Forever amid feuds and broils, 

Or the free man with wants so few, 
They leave him scarcely ought to do? 
One wears both soul and body out, 
For what the other does without. 

Tell, ye adepts in wisdom’s school, 
Which is the sage, and which the fool? 


THE MIDNIGHT FESTIVAL. 


BY E. B. HALE, 


Tis a fearful thing, when the failing breath, 
Comes gaspingly and slow ; 

When the body lies in feebleness, 
And the springs of life are low. 


When the heart is faintly quivering, 
And the hour of death is nigh ; 

And the film is slowly gathering, 
Over the rolling eye. 


Tis a fearful thing—that pallid face— 
Where joy and love have play’d; 

Furrow’'d with lines of suffering, 
That foul disease has made. 


A solemn awe comes o’er the soul— 
A feeling sense of fear, 

As we gaze upon the lifeless corse, 
Or stand beside the bier. 


But then to see the very dead 
Stand breathless here and there, 

Some gazing at the naked walls— 
The pictures of despair, 

Some down upon their bended knees 
In attitude of pray’r. 


And some upon the marble floor, 

Just where they chane’d to be 
When Death on airy wing look’d in, 
Tis horrible to see. 





There’s a fearful tale of the olden time, 
Of suffering, pain and woe ; 

And it had its birth in the sunny clime, 
Of Italy 1 trow. 


Where the sunbeams play forever and aye, 
And the skies are veil'd in blue ; 

And the lovely moon with her silvery ray, 
And the shining stars look thro’; 


Where the breezes blow with softest breath, 
And Zephyrs, the sweetest, sing; 

And the soul forgets pestiferous death, 
As it soars on joyous wing— 


*Tis said that there, on a summer's day, 
In an old and grey grown pile ; 

At the evening hour, there came to pray, 
A congregation vile. 


The man of years with his hoary head, 
In wickedness grown old ; 

That never a christian pray’r had said, 
Or a Paternoster told ; 

With feeble step—and sunken eye— 
In aged haste, went tottering by. 


The old and young, they both were there ; 
And both on bended knee ; 

And all were hush’d, as the voice of prayer, 

Went up most fervently. 
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The pray'r went up, and the pealing song, 
And the sounding arches rung ; 

As the echoing notes were borne along, 
The high old vaults among. 


*T was a pealing song—and a song of glee— 
But the prayer was hush’d and low— 
And ah! "twas a piteous Sight to see 
That scene of torturing woe! 


For there, within the hallow’d pile, 
E’en where the altar stood ; 

Far down the reach of the lengthen’d aisle, 
Was a hideous god of wood. 

Nor tongue can tell—nor words express— 
The half of all its hideonsness. 


*T was more like Death, and yet the more 
Resembling some incarnate fiend— 

A ghastly smile, its visage wore, 
As dim and blear’d the tapers gleam’d. 


Before its eyeballs’ spectral glare, 
A human being lay; 

His sinking soul was all despair, 
And his lips refused to pray. 


His straiten’d limbs were stiff and cold, 
And the life-blood curdled fast, 

For the tighten’d strain of a coiling fold, 
Around his limbs was cast. 


His face was pale as the drifted snow— 
And his tongue was parch’d and dry, 

And he writh’d his body to and fro— 
With a faint and smother’d cry. 


And then there came a transient gleam, 
The flash of a glittering knife, 

And the bursting forth of a purple stream, 
With a piteous pray’r for life. 


The victim Jay with an uptarn’d eye, 
But the eye was dull and dead ; 

For the gushing springs of life were dry, 
And the viewless spirit fled. 


They caught the blood of the murder’d man, 
As it flow’d full fast and free ; 

And pour’d it out from a silver can, 
To their hideous Deity. 


Then round and round, in a threefold ring, 
With incantation low ; 

Their breathing prayers scarce whispering, 
With solemn tread they go. 


And round and round—’tis the noon of night, 
And the topers’ sickly glare, 

Grows dim and pale with a blu’ish light, 
Yet nought do they forbear. 


But who is he with ghastly smile, 
Floating on airy wing; 

Around the dimly lighted pile, 
Where midnight Orgies ring? 


Who sweeps the murky atmosphere, 
With dark malicious eye ; 

Sitting upon a charnel bed, 
Where mouldering relics lie? 


Softly he steals with stealthy step, 
The worshipers to greet, 

And mingles in the boist’rous dance, 
With silent fleshless feet, 














His lidless eyes are coals of fire— 
His garment, black as night— 

Cover’d with mouldy mildew’d hair,— 
An awful—awful sight! 


And now he leads the tireless dance ;— 
Louder and louder grows the din; 
Fainter the flickering tapers glow, 
And ghastlier is his grip. 


Louder and louder pat the foot— 
Quicker and quicker draw the breath— 
Reel it round with a merrier step,— 
*Tis the honey-moon of Death. 


The screeching owlet flaps her wings— 
The cloister’d bat deserts its cell— 

And phantomy forms, in airy rings, 
The gibbering jargon swell. 


The sisters weird in riotous mood, 
With eyes of flame, and snaky hair; 

Tripp’d lightly where the Demon stood, 
And told their witcheries there. 


And high they flung their waving arms, 
Pale Death and the furies three ; 
And clapp’d their bony fleshless palms, 

Wxth songs of boist’rous glee. 


Then up the aisle—and down the reach— 
Hither and thither, and round the ring; 

With serpent hiss—and owlet screech— 
The infernal sisters sing- 


The midnight air grew cold and dank, 
And deeper grew the gloom ; 

Till the echoing sounds of the tumult sank, 
To the stillness of the tomb. 


The morning dawn’d—and its beaming ray— 
Lit up the grey old pile, 

But lifeless forms in thick array, 
Stood up and down the aisle. 


And round about the image there, 
Were some on bended knee ; 

And they gazed with a fixed and glassy glare, 
And smiled most horribly ! 


And some there were beside the bier, 
Whereon the victim lay ; 

But their limbs were stiff with palsied fear, 
And their souls had pass’d away. 


There stood an old and grey grown one, 
A man of hoary head; 

Leaning against the chancel stone, 
Where lay the gory dead. 


His eyeballs glow’d a ghastly glare, 
Their sunken sockets in; 

And long and lank his silver hair, 
Hung scattering and thin. 


One hand upon his stricken heart,— 
One shrunken hand had he— 
As if some spirit’s fiery dart, 
Had quench’d vitality, 
E’en when the life-blood danced along, 
In pleasure’s maddening glow; 
And the festive foot, and the pealing song, 
Were echoing to and fro. 


There stood the young ; but the gushing tide 
Of youth’s young dream was o’er ; 

And the cheek that glow’d with manly pride, 
A deathly pallor wore. 
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The heart that beat with rapturous glee, 
Where, hope’s unpinion’d wing ; 
Soar’d fearless thro’ futurity, 
Whence glorious visions spring— 


In its wildest mood, had ceas’d to beat ; 
And the throbbing pulse stood still-- 
While vacancy sat in the self same seat, 

Where sat the imperial will. 


And thus they were—all motionless— 
Nor sound of living thing ; 

Came o’er the murky atmosphere, 
With slightest quivering. 


’T was like a dark and dismal grave, 
That old and time-worn pile— 

Fill’d up with many a loathsome corse, 
Throughout its lengthy aisle. 


A gloomy dim-lit sepulchre ; 
A part of Death’s domain ; 

The ghastly forms that stood around, 
The subjects of his reign. 


But Time has sped—and ages pass’d— 
The world has older grown— 

And darkness with her ebon wings, 
Its brooding curse has flown. 


And science ia her nobleness, 
Religion with her rod; 

Is turning man from waywardness, 
To duty and to God. 


And there where stood the old grey pile, 
Is a Christian Temple now ; 

And the song goes up as it did of yore, 
And solemnly they bow. 


But they bow them not to an earthly god. 
They kneel to a loftier King, 

And the songs that flow in unison there, 
Are the songs that Christians sing. 
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‘AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS.” 


As an earnest of our disposition to do Mr. Dickens jus- 
tice; and to let him have fair play—we give two notices of 
his Notes—one from the North, the other from the South, 
by which he may perceive that they do not pass current in 
either section.— Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


When we heard that Mr. Dickens intended visiting the 
United States, we were not among those who fancied that, 
because he possessed a vivid and excursive imagination, 
capable of presenting to us scenes of thrilling or humorous 
interest in all the force of reality, he necessarily was en- 
dowed with all the qualities essential to a traveller of close, 
correct, and comprehensive view; that he must be a con- 
noiseur in art, science and literature, and atthe same time 
imbued with the reflecting and instructive philosophy, to 
draw our manners from our institutions; or, that he pos- 
sessed the true conventional standard by which those man- 
ners are to be measured. Because he had written some 
charming works of fiction, which had given great and uni- 








versal satisfaction, and.in return for which we paid to his 
genius the homage we are learning to withhold from title 
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and rank, we have not thought, that in compensation forour | illustration. In opposition to these national offences, and 
hospitality he was bound to go through the country, eulogiz- | against the curiosity of the boys, desirous of seeing the 
ing and bepraising every thing he saw ; we should have re- | creator of their familiar friend Nicholas Nickleby, Smike, 
garded him as offering an insult to our self-respect had he | and little Nell, we piace the unequivocal testimony he gives 
done so. We can allow for those of another country and lus, that his own countrymen are the most rude, disgusting 
familiar with other institutions, if they find it difficult to | and impertinent of fellow-travellers ; that, despite the false 
violate the instinct of human nature, the force of education | assertions of preceding writers, we eat at our public tables 
and the promptings of that happy prejudice which inclines | with more leisure and courtesy, than he experienced under 
us to prefer the defects of home to the perfections of other | similar circumstances at home; but above all, that, remark- 
places, and cannot at once exalt the unaccustomed manners | able politeness and urbanity pervades our republic, render- 
of our country, once the familiar ones of their own. We | ing even custom-house officers civil and gentlemanly. 
know that men, accustomed to the use of bad wine, learn to| We will now attempt to show what Mr. Dickens does not 
prefer its flavor to the most delicate bouquet of good, and | appear to have discovered : that this general courtesy 1s one 
hence we can, very good naturedly allow Mr. Dickens, to pity | of the prominent and necessary results of our political or- 
us because New York does not afford idle population and | ganization. 
vagabonds enough to encourage a “* Punch and Judy,” Har- | In England, where men, by fixed institutions, are paled into 
lequin and ‘hand organ” in every thoroughfare, according | distinct classes, one class is foreign, if not hostile to the 
to the established usage of the good city of London. Fi- | other, and they have no sympathies in common. When, 
nally, we are not one of those who care what Dickens, or | by any chance they come to be promiscuously thrown to- 
any other foreigner “ thinks of us ;” nor do we suppose that | gether, any one who belongs to the elevated, privileged or- 
his opinion will have aught to do with our national destinies. | ders, so far from feeling it a duty to render himself agreeable 
With such feelings, and from having had some observation | to his fellows, dreads the contamination of familiarity with 
in England ourselves, we enter upon « consideration of his | those, who, perchance, may be beneath him, and wraps him- 
American notes : premising, that upon this subject of slavery, | self in banghty, if not surly reserve. Coldness and even 
we shall say nothing ; because, upon this question, we should | brusquerie of manner may thus mark the intercourse of 
both draw the sword and throw away the scabbard, without | equals brought into accidental association, one being ig- 
any beneficial result. It is a subject respecting which, he | norant of the claims of the other. ‘Those who are conscious 
knows nothing, and we cannot receive his fancies for facts ; | of inferiority, when they feel their position to be unknown, 
moreover, he is not, individually, responsible for his senti- | attempt to assert a temporary importance by a disgusting 
ments, they belong to every Englishman, from the chained | affectation, and overacting of arrogance and impertinence. 
naked wretches of the coal mines, and work-worn, white |The claims of the female sex have no soothing influence 
factory slaves, to the sovereign, who, not personally, but upon this social state of porcupine irritation, as we think it 
whose pageantry, crushes down the whole nation. may justly be termed ; for whatever the gentleman by birth 
In this work, we sce a young and ardent Englishman, | may yield to the lady kuown as such, he does not acknow- 
with a sensitive and benevolent heart, and a fancy, which, | ledge as the general right of woman. From these powerful 
with balloon-like expansibility, inflates itself by vaporizing 
the smallest fact, and gives itself to the wildest and most 
rapid wanderings. We see him with honest intentions, en- 
deavoring to discover all the good he possibly can, through 
a thick obscuration of national prejudice, to write with the 
decorum due to his new friends ; to condemn his own coun- 
try no farther than it condemns itself, and by some harmless 


influences, the promiscuous association of men in English 
conveyances, is marked by any thing else than the courtesy 
which is every where to be found in our republican omnibus 
cars, and dirty, ricketty stage coaches. We will now en- 
deavor to assign the reasons for vur greater national polite- 
ness, 


| The highest rank known in our social relations, being 
and caricature exaggerations of minor points, to mingle | that of gentlemen, and this being defined by no law, nor 
mirth and hamor with his shreds of truth, sentiment and | limited to any occupation, every individual in the republic 
philosophy, and thus produce as honest a book as would be | feels that he has some claim to the character, and aspires, 
consistent with marketable qualities. Dickens’ great talent | in some degree, to the manners by which it is distinguished. 
consisted in his powers of individual description,—of emo- | His circumstances and position may prevent him from ac- 
tions—persons or localities, and its charm arises from the quiring all the arbitrary rules of conventional etiquette, but 
many harmonious and consistent circumstances, or judi- | that courtesy which all know to be essential to the charac- 
ciously contracted incongiuities by which he surrounds and | ter of the gentleman, spontaneously prompts a correspond- 
developes the smallest nucleus of truth, and forces it upon | ing manner; and hence, an American mechanic or laborer, 
our interests and sympathies. In the proof of this, we re- | astonishes the English gentleman, by relinquishing a choice 
fer to his descriptions in the present work ; they are pre- | seat in a stage coach to any casual female passenger. The 
cisely similar to those of his previous fictions and possess | American citizew does not fear a descent from his station 
all their interest. His deseription of the ship and of the | by social converse with his casual fellow-passenger, and 
horrors of sea-sickness, in the second chapter, almost made | none have reason to conceal their true position by an as- 
the chair reel under us, and quite made remembered mise- | sumption of arrogant and rude superiority. A polite and 
ries a present reality. See also his description of the re-| courteous manner, not one of forms and ceremonies, thus 
flections and sensations of a prisoner in solitary confine-| becomes a national characteristic ; it is one of the glorious 
ment in chapter seventh; but to make it really true, you | results of our republican institutions, and should teach us 
must suppose Charles Dickens, with all his sensibility and | to regard the instruciions of those institutions, rather than 
talents, the prisoner. ithe yssons of every foreigner who assumes to correct and 

It is impossible that such a writer can be really truthful, | improve our manners. 
however great his determination to be so; truth may behis| Mr. Dickens reiterates the ridicule of preceding English 
purpose, but imagination involuntarily touches the point of | writers respecting our disposition to inquire concerning the 
his pen. business, dwelling place, and destination of our fellow 

In common with all other English travellers, he discovers | travellers, and to be equally communicative respecting 
saliva and tobacco to be the great abominations of our land. | our own affaits. Although it be sometimes annoying, it 
We have no disposition to deny or to defend these peculiari- | may be well before we determine upon correcting this cha- 
ties, but we are inclined to think that the feathery shower | racteristic, to inquire, whethe; the national peculiarities in 
of saliva flowing from the car-windows, was merely a “ Boz” which it originates, can be advantageously changed for those 
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which dictate an opposite course among the way- ous of 
England? Atthe risk of laying ourselves amenable to the 
charge of defending a national weakness, we will endeavor 
to expose the spirit of our inquisitiveness, and to slow, 
that when it is changed for manners better suited to his 
taste, we shall have lost much of our national virtue. The 
circumstances which we have enumerated as leading to 
that courtesy among us, which is wanting on the other side | 
of the water, it will readily be perceived, have a close rela- 
tion to the present subject; but, the chief source of this 
trait is found in, and is the proof of the want of, that general 
distrust with which he so hastily and erroneously charges | 
us; and the habitual dwelling of this distrust in an En- 
glishman’s bosom, renders our inquisitiveness peculiarly an- 
noying to him. A home-bred American citizen has not | 
habituated himself to question, whether the man beside | 
him in a stage coach, or at the dinner table of a steam-boat, 
is a haughty lordling above his commpnion, or a finished 
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not over-taxed labor ; hence vival relations and sabvaniiinn, 
relaxation and a disposition to spend money perhaps too 
carelessly, mingle with our useful and profitable pursuits ; 
and hence there is never seen in the United States that 
condensation of thought and effort in the pursuit of gain, 
which is a prominent characteristic of those classes which 
in England are thrown upon their exertions for a live- 
lihood, and which the crowded competition for life ren- 
ders necessary to all such, whether authors, professional 
men or trades-people, as they are called. Nothing is given 
literature, advice and minutes are measured 
by money; courtesy and common civility are limited to the 
prospect of reward, and the chance of winning a customer 
from a competitor; garbage and cinders have a commercial 
value ; national institutions only open for pay; and the 
Tower, St. Pauls, and Westminster Abbey are the recipi- 
ents of shillings; ‘“* The tricks of trade” is a necessary 


| phrase in the vocabulary, and are an essential part of the 


swindler of London graduation, interested in concealing his | business for which every apprentice pays a premium to 


own movements, and dangerous to trust with ours. He 


feels that all around him, are, like himself, plain, unpretend- | 


ing people, upon honest business ; each has nothing to con- 
ceal, and does not fear to trust his neighbor ; the common 
sympathy which pervades our people, leads to an inter- | 
change of infurmation upon each other's business, home, and | 
destination. 
fluence. We allude to the American people, and not to 
those travelled exceptions, who have learned to despise the | 
honesty of home manners, and to cloak themselves in the 
envelopes of imported corruption. 
popular relations, which sustain and nourish this inguisi- 
tive propensity and render it an essential part of our na- 
tional character. Our citizens with a vast continent before 
them, fulfil the purposes of their destiny, and do not sit 
down, generation after generation, in one place and to one 
pursuit ; we scatter from one end of the union to the other | 
and members of the same family dwell in various and dis- | 
tant points ; hence when a promiscuous company is ga- 
thered together in a travelling conveyance, each one may 
have come from the neighborhood of some acquaintance, 
friend or relative of the other, and by free inquiry and 
communication, a very pleasant association may be formed 
between strangers by the bond of a distant mutual friend. 
We have in much travel throughout our whole country, 
scarcely ever failed to experience or to witness such dis- 
coveries ; these impulses foreigners cannot, of course, ap- 
preciate. 

Seeing then, that this trait is the result of a wide spread 
sympathy ; is the best evidence of freedom from distrust, 
and of mutual confidence, and marks the absence of cor- 
ruption of character sufficient to destroy this confidence, 
we trust that this peculiarity may long continue to call forth 
the ridicule of those travellers whose previous associations 
and education unfit them to discover the salutary principles 
and humanizing institutions from which it emanates, 

One other charge, that of devotion to money, has been 
brought against us, is stereotyped for insertion into every 
British author and is conveyed by the expression, “ the uni- 
yersal dollar ;” Mr. Dickens passes iton. We should scarce 
allude to this but for the absurd inconsistency of such a 

echarge emanating from an English writer. It is true, that 
we have no classes in our country with their wealth secured 
by law beyond the consequences of their extravagance, who 
are removed from the necessity of useful exertion, and need 
never talk or think of dollars in the abundance of that 
wealth poured into their coffers by a hard worked population 
to which the idea of dollars for themselves, is beyond the 
farthest flight of hope. It is true, that none of us are placed 
above a care for the means of existence, and it is equally 
true that those means are within the reach of healthful and 


This feeling and practice has greater extent | 
a 3 | 
as we get remote from the sea-board, and from foreign in- | 


There are yet other, | 


learn. 

As before stated, we have not been led to these remarks 
by any supposition that Mr. Dickens’ opinions are im- 
| portant to us. Our object has been to show that our pecu- 
liarities are the result of the good in our institutions ; that 
our republican organization is produetive of social, as well as 
political advantages ; and that neither Mr. Dickens nor any 
other foreigner is fitted—by his national education, tobecome 
the rule for us. We have no disposition to quarrel with 

him for his peculiar views, and we think he has been, con- 
| sidering national prejudice, generous. He has discovered 
food where more illiberal writers have overlooked it. It is 
‘but natural that he should quarrel with our tohbacco-spitting, 
and inquisitiveness, and that he should not like the rough 
roads of our new continent as well as: the macadamised 
|ones of old England. We cheerfully take all the scolding 
for these, for his testimony in relation to the Lowell factory 
girls, and his remark, that, contrasted with hisown country, 
* it would be between Good and Evil, the living light and 
deepest shadow.” We should be angry with his strictures 
upon our congress if we did not know that his sentiments 
might have been copied from our own papers, and it is fully 
compensated for by his admission, that among our repre- 
sentatives are men “striking to look at, hard to deceive, 
prompt to act, lions in energy, Crichtons in varied accom- 
plishment, Indians in fire of eye and gesture, Americans in 
strong and generous impulse.” 

As a literary production the work will not add to his 
fame ; fortunately, it is not necessary to it. His descrip- 
tions of places, pigs, negro drivers and travelling companions 
are true to “* Boz” if not to reality, and had the entire work 
been of this character it would have possessed an interest 
in which it is now deficient. 


| 


| 


‘AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS.” 


The anxidusly expected work of Dickens on the U. S., is 
out at last, and its arrvival has created a much greater sen- 
sation, than its perusal will sustain ; for in spite of its taking 
title; we much doubt, whether these ‘* Notes” will be taken 
into “general circulation,” after the present “run” has 
been supplied, and the first issue exhausted; betng a very 
depreciated currency, as regards value, to all the other is- 
sues from the same quarter; but proving that Dickens has 
learnt by his trip to America, that secret of Banking, by 
whieh, waste paper is converted into good current coin; 
although, like many of our Bankers, he has lost credit while 
making cash. By this time, we suppose the work has been 
swallowed by the whole reading public, and to his enemies, 
it must have afforded the most intense gratification; for it 
is one of the most suicidal preductions, ever deliberately 
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published by an author, who had the least reputation to lose. 
Not that the whole work exhibits the impress of wilful 
malignity and ‘deliberate injustice towards a nation, from 
which, both as an author and a man, he has received the 
highest favors ; but because, itis utterly weak, frivolous, 
and inconclusive throughout, adding another to the many 
proofs of the fact, that he who attempts to perform a task, 
for which both his frame of mind, and previous opportunities 
have rendered him unfit, can only succeed in making him- 
self ridiculous, and detracting from the real merit which 
he may possess. As a writer of a peculiar class of fictions, 
and master of the comic, ‘‘ Boz” has had no rival ; but when 
after a four months’ run over a country like ours, he pre- 
sumes to pass judgment on our national character and in- 
stitutions, amazement at his audacity is only merged into pity 
for his folly, and the reader is irresistibly reminded of a 
similar undertaking, which he himself has graphically de- 
scribed on the part of a certain “* Pickwick Club,” to per- 
form the same service for the “unexplored Parishes” of 
England ; with a similar result since the Hero’of the “ Notes 
for general circulation,” is a fac simile of Mr. Pickwick in 
every particular, but the “ gaiters” and the benevolence, 
which that indivividual is made to possess. 

We regret also to add, that we cannot acquit Mr. Dickens 
of a wilful plagiarism from an American Author, both in the 
plan and execution of his work; or he has never read our 
great national work “ Salmagundi,” since the “Notes” both 
in matter and style, bear a most striking similarity to the 
“Stranger in New-Jersey” by Jeremy Cockloft, Esq., con- 
tained in that useful and instructive publication, as any one 
can perceive, by comparing the two together. Mr. Dickens 
arrived at Boston about the end of January, and sailed for 
Europe about the first of June; he therefore spent but four 
months in the United States; the greater part of which time 
must have been consumed in travelling from one place to 
another ; since, during that short period he visited all the 
Northern and Middle states, and several of the Western, 
taking a flying glance at each, and jumping at bis conclu- 





readable, since nothing written by him is ever totally desti- 
tute of interest; the very blunders and extravagances in it 
render it amusing ; and, in his description of the miseries of 
a sea-voyage and in several other places, we recognize 
the ** Boz” of our early love, although any one, whose 
“soul,” has ever, “sickened o'er the heaving wave,” must 
sensibly feel, that sea-sickness is the last thing in the world 
to make a jest of ; and that he who can be guilty of such 
conduct, could not be serious about any thing whatever. 
As it is our wish to be temperate in our strictures, we would 
only say, that as soon as Dickens touches the soil of Ame- 
rica, his good humor deserts him, and he hecomes as crusty 
and crotchical a John Bull as possible ; in comparison with 
whom Captain Marryatt is a courteous gentleman, and the 
Amazonian Trollope a paragon of meekness. One would 
naturally imagine that the chief objects of curiosity with an 
intelligent stranger, would be, the frame-work of our Insti- 
tutions, and the distinctive traits of our National and Indi- 
vidual character, and that to acquire a knowledge of these, 
the Traveller would frequent places of publie resort, the 
Halls of Justice, and of Legislation ; and seek information 
from conversations with intelligent and enlightened men, 
who could throw light upon much puzzling to a stranger , 
does he pursue this plan? On the contrary, the peculiar bent 
of his mind drives him into Jails and Work-houses, Luna- 
tic Asylums, negro dances, and those haunts sf poverty 
and vice, which lurk in the narrow lanes and by-ways of 
large cities. Thither, the author of * Oliver Twist” in- 
stinctively directs his steps, the morbid anatomy of the hu- 
man mind is his appropriate study, of his healthy action he 
knows nothing ; and we do not despair of yet seeing some 
useful result arise, from his researches here, long after this 
impotent attack upon things which he does not understand, 
has been laughed at and forgotten. As a proof of our as- 
sertion, let any one turn to the Book, and he will find, that 
in his account of his visit to Boston (the first city he visited) 
seven eighths of the space is occupied, with an account of 











sions, {yom information, picked up from any idler met by | 


the way-side ; much of his time too, consumed in eating 
dinners, listening to complimentary speeches, and replying 
to the same ; and yet he pretends to enlighten his country- 
men upon the manners, customs and mental peculiarities, 
of the American Savages, who almost drown him in “ to 
bacco spit,” and answer “ Yes Sir” to every possible query 
that can ve propounded to them, (see “* Notes” passim.) 
Having in person made the same tour through the Northern 
States, we feel bound to say, that the descriptions of Mr. 
Dickens. are fancy-sketches throughout ; the inconveniences 
of travel grossly exagerated ; and no justice done either to 
the natural advantages or acquired excellencies of that sec- 
tion of our union. We do not mean to charge him with 
having intentionally done this, but think that it arises from 
his having measured every thing that met his eye, according 
to his own preconceived notion ; all that corresponded with 
British taste was good; all that differed from things “ at 
home” was necessarily bad; and the eye of the Londoner 
accustomed to the perpetual eclipse of the sun, quarrels with 
the fresh, bright appearance of the lovely villages of New- 
England, because they “ look exactly like scenes in a Pan- 
tomine ’” But some may say in vindication ; that his short 
stay in this country did not admit of his writing a work of a 
more substantial character? but this is the very thing com- 
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the Deaf and Dumb Asylum? while Cambridge and its 
University claim but a passing notice. Worcester and 
Hartford are despatched in two paragraphs ; while a long 
chapter is devoted to his conversation with patients in the 
Insane Asylum at the latter place. To the city of New- 
York he devotes but one chapter, and during his short stay, 
the time he could steal from his ‘‘Committee,” was spent, 
not in surveying the magnificent Public Works of that great 
city ; but in the “ Egyptian Tombs” to the account of which, 
and the particulars of a negro ball at the Five Points, which 
he relates with infinite gusto, three-fourths of this chapter is 
given; these and the peculiar habits of the New-York Pigs 
struck Boz as the things most worthy of note and record in 
the great metropolis of the United States. Such too isthe 
case in his travels through the whole country, the chapter 
on Philadelphia is headed “ Philadelphia and its solitary 
Prison” and Mr. De Tocqueville whose visit to this coun- 
try, was for the express purpose of visiting our Jails and 
Penitentiaries, saw less of them, and more of the country, 
than this “Traveller for amusement” during his. short stay 
among us. And perhaps one reason of his blind and rocted 
prejudice against the Southern States, which he did not 
even visit, may have been the want of Penitentiaries to 
visit in them ; for unfair and exagerated as is his account 
of ghe Northern states, it is kind and flattering in compari- 
son with his strictures on the Southern, which, as we before 


plained of; if such were the case, why publish at all, un-| stated, he did not even visit, having gone no farther South 


less the hard dollars of his publishers were of more value 
to him than the permanence of his own reputation? and 
there is an old adage, which Mr. Dickens may with profit 
reflect on, relating to persons whose rise in the public fa- 
vor, like his own, has been sudden “That he who rises like 
a Rocket is apt to come down like the stick.” Of course 
the Book contains some interesting passages, and is very 
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than Richmond ; candidly confessing, that his prejudices 
were insurmountable, and that it was therefore useless to 
come; thus acting about as wisely as a man, who should 
bandage both his eyes, and then boast of his clearness of 
vision. His very humor fails him upon Southern ground, 


as witness his miserable failure at an attempt to be facetious 
in describing the ride from Potomac Creek ; and his whole 
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account of Washington and Richmond is as flippant and 
feeble in execution, as it is bitter und hostile in design. As 
a specimen of the good taste displayed in it, we will cite an 
extract from his account of the President’s Levee. 

“The greater portion of this assemblage were rather as- 
serting their supremacy, than doing any thing else that any 
body knew of ; a few were closely eying the moveables, as if to 
make quite sure that the President (who was far from popu- 
lar) had not made away with any of the furniture, or sold 
the fixtures for his private benefit.” 

Space wil! not allow any further comments here ; suffice 
it to say, that faults of taste and temper might be pardoned 
in a hasty work, and many allowances should be made for 
one, who probably never in his life before, was ‘out of the 
sound of Bow-bells,” whose head was also turned, by the 
gross flattery and servility of a set of Literary Jackalls, 
whose fawning has been repaid by the dedication of a Book, 
which is a libel upon their country and themselves. But 
there is one thing, for the commission of which, these pleas 
will not avail him; and it is, that he has permitted himself 
to be made a tool of by the Abolitionists, has endorsed their 
stale slanders, heedless of their falsity or truth; has in- 
serted in his work passages from Southern Papers, which 
were actually the coinage of lying Abolitionists; and has 
basely pandered to the prejudices of his countrymen, by 
asserting as facts, things obviously false; for which he had 
no shadow of proof. Therefore it is, that although the 
greater part of this Book should only call forth a pitying 
smile at the vanity and folly of its author ; his bitter assaults 
and foul calumnies in relation to an institution which he 
has not troubled himself to understand in any of its bear- 
ings, deserve the indignant scorn of an insulted and slan- 


dered People. : Laon. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Tuva. A tale of the Antartic, by J.C. Palmer, U. S. 


N., New-York, published by Samuel Colburn, 1843. 


This isa poem commemorative of the Southern cruise in 
1839, of the Flying Fish—one of the tenders of the Explor- 
ing Expedition. It is neatly got up, andembellished. ‘The 
Flying Fish was built, and ran for some time, as a New- 
York pilot boat. She was taken into the Expedition at 
the last moment, and sent from the North River, to cruise 
among the icebergs of the Antartic, just as she stood, with- 
out-having one nail driven to add to her strength. In this 
frail thing, Lt. Walker, with a dozen choice spirits, set out 
from Terra del Fuego in Feb. 1839, to search for an icy 
continent in a frozen sea. And though they did not make 
the land, they outstripped their more lusty and substantial 
comrades, and penetrated farther south by several degrees 
than any other vessel of the Expedition. ‘The highest point 
gained by the Commander of the Expedition on that occasion, 
being about 65° or there-away—whereas, Lt. Walker, in his 
cockle-shell, went beyond 70°. In the next attempt, at the 
Antartic, none of the vessels of the Expedition approached 
nearer than three degrees to the parallel passing through the 
Ultima Thule of Lt. Walker. To him therefore belongs 
the honor of having reached, in the smallest, and by far the 
most frail vessel of the Expedition, the highest latitude 
gained by the American voyagers. Of this fact, there 
is not only no acknowledgment, but no allusion in the pub- 
lished *“* Synopsis” of the cruise. Asa tribute to the mo- 
dest worth of this young officer, and to secure to him the 
credit which he deserves, this little volume was written, 
and dedicated to him, by Dr. Palmer, himself an “ explorer.” 
There are some fine passages in it. Here is one on the 
departure of thé vessel, under the name of * Thulia” from 
Cape Horn, for the inhospitable South. 


“ Fleet as the tern that wakeful springs, 
From stunted beech, or blighted willow, 








Our little Thulia spreads her wings, 
And off she skims across the billow. 


“ A fairer morning, o’er the face 

Of wintry region, never smiled ; 
And ’mid the ripples at its base, 

The stormy Cape itself look’d mild. 


“With hopes elate, and hearts that spurn 
All thought of fearing wind or waves, 
The eager rovers southward turn, 
To seek new space for human graves. 
* . * * 
A storm comes on, and the daring little cock-boat is thus 
described : 
** Deep in the hollow of a wave 
The sea-bird stoops to find a lee ; 
And where the maddened waters rave, 
What refuge, puny bark for thee? 
* * * - 
“The leaden skies above her, frown, 
Through frozen drifts of cutting sleet ; 
And combing billows tumbling down, 


Infold her like a winc ing sheet. 


* * * * 


“The very creatures of the brine 
Appear to know her hapless plight, 
And snorting herds of fishy swine, 
Come plunging round to mock her flight. 


“While from the vortex in her wake, 
High spouts the whale, his flood of spray 
Lashing the waters till they quake, 
Beneath his fluke’s tremendous play.” 


The approach of a wintry night at sea, described in these 
three stanzas, makes cold chills run through our veins as 
we read : 


“With oval disk and feeble blaze, 
Now shrinks away the pallid sun ; 

And night comes groping through the haze, 
Like guilty ghost in cerements dun. 


“ The dark cold fog, slow settling down, 
Hangs o’er the waste a murky pall; 
And round the narrow misty zone, 
The seas heave up a wavy wall. 


“The storm, out-spent, has ceased to howl, 
The winds have moaned themselves to sleep; 
And darkness broods, with sullen scowl, 
O’er the stranger and the deep.” 


In the morning a narrow opening through the icy barrier 
is discovered. The North River pilot-boat, alone and far in 
advance of the other vessels, steers for it. As she approaches 
it with frozen sails and stiffened sheets, the crew break 
forth in gladsome song :— 


** Yonder, see! the icy portal 
Opens for us to the pole ; 

And where never entered mortal, 
Thither speed we to the goal. 
Hope's before, and doubt’s behind, 

On we fly before the wind. 
Steady, so—now let it blow, 
Glory guides and South we go.” 


The author them takes ap the narrative and goes into a 
glowing description : 
“Between two ice-bergs gaunt and pale 
Like giant sentinels on post. 
Without a welcome or a hail 


Intrude they on the realms of frost. 
* . * * 
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* Cold, cold as death—the sky so bleak 
That even day-light seems to shiver ; 
And, starting back from icy peak, 
The blinking sunbeams quail and quiver. 


“ They smile, those lonely, patient men 
Though gladness mocks that scene so drear ; 
They speak—yet words are spent in vain 
Which seem to freeze upon the ear. 
“ And, when at eve, with downy flake, 
The snow-storm drops its veil around, 
The weary sleep, the watchful wake, 
But both alike in dreams are bound. 





* * * * 


“Here Thulia lies a bank of snow, 
Each sail hung round with gilded frill, 

Festooned with frost, her graceful prow, 
And every rope an icicle. 


“ Amid the fearful stillness round, 

Scarce broken by the wind’s faint breezing, 
Hist! heard ye not that crackling sound— 

That death watch—click ?—the sea is freezing?” 


Being now surrounded by ice, and unable to proceed 
further, Lt, Walker thanks his frosted little erew for their 
zealous co-operation, and resolves to return. The vessel 
is extricated, as by a miracle from the freezing sea and sur- 
rounding ice, and safely conducted back into Orange Har- 
bor, where his command is taken away from him. 

The course of this frail vessel, among the ice and frozen 
seas of the South, equals—nay—taking her size and struc- 
ture into consideration, surpasses any thing of the kind 
we have ever read. They had no medical officer on board, 
and one of the crew, got his ribs broken—they woolded him 
around with tarred canvas and saved his life. 
all their thermometers—Lt. Walker then dipped up out of 
the sea, a tin-pot of water, and hong it in the rigging—de- 
termined to keep on South until that should freeze. They 
did keep on, until they could hear the ice make around 
them—and before they could extricate themselves, the sea 
was frozen over. To prevent the ice from cutting a hole in 
the vessel, as they forced her through it, they had to rip the 
planks upon which they slept, and hold them over the bows 
in the place of sheathing. Such were some of the extremi- 
ties to which Lt. Walker and his crew were reduced on 
this remarkable voyage, not an inkling of which has before 
been given to the public. 


Tae Lire anp WrirtINGs oF Esenezer Porter Ma- 
son, Interspersed with Hints to Parents and Instructors 
on the training and education of a Child of Genius. By 
Dennison Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in Yale College, 1 vol. 12mo. Dayton & 
Newman, New York, 1842. 


We have always reprobated the idea of publishing to the 
world the lives of nameless men, whom the blind partiality 
of some friend or kinsman, has elevated into a hero or man 
of genius ; and, when our eye first fell upon the title of this 
book, we must confess that we ranked it among this class 
of publications, and commenced its perusal with a feeling 
somewhat akin to that which would be indicated by a sneer. 
But in the progress of what we commenced as a task, we 
soon found that our disposition to sneer, was exceedingly 
unphilosophical, and, in this case, entirely uncalled for. 
This is the Life of a Young Man of real and undoubted 
genius, edited by Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, 
with great good taste and judgment. The author has avoid- 
ed the fault of most Biographers, by obtruding upon the 
reader, his own observations and reflections as little as pos- 


They lost| 


by permitting the subject of his memoir, wherever praeti- 
cable, to speak for himself. Mason was uncommonly pre- 
cocious, and of a mind highly poetical and imaginative ; he 
owed his mastery and control of it, and its direction into 
proper channels, to the wise and judicious system of ma- 
nagement pursued by his Aunt, Mrs. Turner, of Roseneath, 
near Richmond, Va., with whom he spent his years of child- 
hood. The book would be valuable, could we learn nothing 
from it save this system. Mason entered at Yale as early 
as practicable ; and though he sought with avidity, all kinds 
of knowledge, he early evinced a preference for the exact 
sciences. He attained an intimate knowledge of the high- 
er branches of mathematics ; and, in the noble science of 
Astronomy, he found food for a mind naturally lofty and 
high reaching. But every where the mode of education 
that had been pursued with him, showed itself a powerful 
auxiliary in his struggle for a high place among his fellow 
men. Attention to minutia, great assiduity, untiring per- 
severance, all backing a quick mind, and an unyielding 
will—nothing but the will of God expressed, in this in- 
stance, by the hand of death, could have prevented him 
from being a distinguished man. He died of consumption 
at the age of 21. Mason’s style of composition was re- 
markably spirited and attractive, and considering his youth 
and little familiarity with lore purely literary, almost won- 
derfully pure and polished. We have seldom read letters 
the perusal of which has afforded us more gratification 
than those of Mason. One exhibits so strongly his kind- 
ness of heart and rectitude of feeling, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting an extract. It is taken from a long letter fo 
his father, on the occasion (we believe,) of his third mar- 
riage,—“ In the first place, | must congratulate you, dear 
father, on that happy change in your prospects by which 
the comforts and happiness of domestic life are again secu- 
red to you, and that the care and attention which scarce 
any but a wife can afford, are once more yours, whether in 
sickness or in health. I rejoiced when | heard of it; for 
the picture of my father, sick, in pain, despondent, lonely 
and dependent on the indeed assiduous, but yet inexperien- 
ced attentions of a single daughter, pained me. I have 
now no fear but that, with occasional hours of sadness for 
the memory of one to whom both of us owe a deep debt of 
gratitude and love, you will'resume your former cheerful- 
ness, and hope in the future. As to my own feelings, I 
shall not be ashamed, but rather proud to call any one mo- 
ther, or any sisters, whom my father chooses as wife and 
daughters ; and I assure you I long not a little to reach 
home, and welcome by these names, my new friends.” 
Mason’s temper and disposition appear’to have been per- 
fect, and he must have been a source of great pride and 
pleasure to his relatives and friends. We have fallen quite 
in love with his character. We thank Professor Olmsted 
for his book ; and we shall consider that if by our praise of 
it, we can obtain its general perusal, we shall have cast a 
pebble upon the great pile raised to human benefit and plea- 
sure. 


Frrst Principies or Naturat Puitosorny. Being a 
familiar introduction to the study of that science, for the 
use of Schools and Academies. By James Renwick, 

' LAL. D., Professor of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry in Columbia College. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers—82 Cliff street— 1842. 

This is an enlargement and improvement upon a former 
work of the kind. - Its author is favorably known to the go- 
vernment and the public for his profound and practical and 
scientific attainments. He was employed as one of the 
commissioners for running the North-Eastern boundary 
line ; and his services have, on several other occasions, been 





sible, consistently with a due performance of his task, and 





called into requisition by the Federal Government ; on this, 
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as well as on these occasions, the Professor has acquitted 
himself with eredit. He has produced in the instance be- 
fore us, a very useful book for schools and colleges. The 
extension of science, like the multiplication of our wants, 
and increase of business, has created the necessity for a 
division of study, as well as of labor. A single generation 
back, and it was common to see the same individual fol- 
lowing as one branch of business, occupations which are now 
divided among two or more, and are riglitly considered as so 
many distinct and separate trades or callings. So itis with 
school books and college education—instead now of at- 
tempting to make students proficients in all, or any one 
branch of science, the most their teachers aspire to, is to 
clear away the rubbish from their young minds, and to lay, 
on a good basis, the foundation of science, so that the pu- 
pil may be prepared, when he leaves Alma Mater, to take 
up this or that branch of science, and study it with profit ; 
it is then, that any thing like proficiency is attained. In 
this view, Renwick’s Natural Philosophy is a good founda- 
tion book for students, and as such we commend it. It is 
for sale at the book-store of Messrs. Smith, Drinker and 
Morris. 


American Brocrapuy, by Jeremy Belknap, D.D. with 
additions and Notes by F. M. Hubbard. In three vo- 
lumes—New-York : Harper and Brothers 1842. 

The Messrs. Harper have done well to add this work to 
their valuable series of American Biography. As the work 
appeared from the hands of Dr. Belknap, though well writ- 
ten and popular, it was susceptible of improvement. The 
recent discoveries of important papers, has thrown a better 
light upon the history of many nathes mentioned in it ; and 
it has been improved upon, and corrected of many errors, 


by Mr. Hubbard ;—is now put forth in a new dress, and | 


amore attractive form than ever. These sketches commence 
with Byron, Medoc, Zeno and Columbus, and end with 
the Winthrops, the Calverts, and Penn. Among the num- 
ber, is an interesting sketch of Raleigh—that rare spirit 
whose bravery was first tried at the battle of Rimenant, 
where his men, “being more sensible of a little heat of the 
sun than any cold-fears of death” threw off their armor and 
clothes, and gained a victory in theirshirts. "T'was said of 
him—“ he lived like a star, and like a star which troubleth 
the firmament, he fell.” 


In 1531, one Martinez, a Spaniard was turned adrift in| 


South America, for some offenee—he was taken by the na- 
tives, and carried many days blind-folded to their “golden 
city of Manoa.” He travelled in it, a day and a half, be- 
fore he reached the palace of the Inca. The houses were 
roofed with gold, and the city was watered by a lake that 
washed a bed of golden sands—and he called it “ El Do- 
rado”—the gilded place. The marvellous stories which 
this vagabond told on his return, and repeated on his death- 
bed, dazzled the civilized world with golden dreams, and 
called out many expeditions to the Banks of the Oronoco 
in search of “‘ E] Dorado.” Sir Walter the leader of seve- 
ral, thus advertises for followers. ‘“*The American sol- 
dier shall fight for gold, and pay himself, instead of pence, 
with plates of halfe a foote broade, whereas, he breaketh 
his bones in other warres for provant and penury. Those 
commanders and chieflains that shoote at honor and 
abundance, shall find them more rich and beautiful cities, 
more temples adorned with golden images, more sepulchres 
filled with treasure, than either Cortez found in Mexico, 
or Pizarro in Peru.” But instead of gold, he brought back 
stories of headless men ; and reported that the “‘ Ampagotos 
had images of gold of incredible bignesse.” Having almost 
reached the “ gilded city,” he was encouraged by what he did 
see, or thought he saw, and went back again “to teach envy 
a new way to forgetfulness.” These and other like stories, 
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with the adventures which befell, are well told in the Biog- 
raphy—and the reading public owe Mr. Hubbard much, for 
reviving and dressing up in so handsome a manner, these 
entertaining and instructive sketches. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. III, 1842, 


The publication of this work, our readers will recollect, 
was commenced in New-Orleans. It has been removed to 
Charleston, S. C., whence the number before was issued. 
A work of the kind is needed for the South—and we should 
be glad to see it well sustained. It is in a fair way to es- 
tablish a reputation—-go on and prosper, say we. 

The contents of the present number are 

I. The Ancient Egyptians. 
II. The Creole Case. 
III. Classical Literature. 
IV. Lord Bolingbroke. 
V. Mexico and Texas. 
VI. The Chinese. 
VII. Channing’s Duty of the Free States. 
VIH. Bulwer’s Zanoni. 
IX. Mott’s Travels in Europe and the East. 
X. Whewell on the Inductive Sciences. 
XI. Rhode Island Affairs. 
XII. Critical Notices. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


These two mammoth weeklies are doing prodigies in 
the way of circulating cheap literature. Any English or 
European work that is at all popular in its character, is 
snatched up by one or the other of these enterprising pa- 
pers, and before the royal ink has fairly dried upon it, it is 
pushed through our yankee presses, and hawked about 
the towns and villages in the remotest corner of the repub- 
lic, at one twentieth of its European cost—we are rejoiced 
to see these papers sending forth in this way, such very 
useful and practical works as Leibig’s Animal and Vegeta- 
ble Chemistry, and others which we might name. Such 
books as these cost a guinea in England; here, they cost 
three-fips. So much forthe non-existence of an international 
copy-right. 


LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 


The Messrs. Harper are putting forth at rates equally as 
cheap, and in a more convenient form, the most choice En- 
glish works, under this title. We have before us eight 
numbers of the series being from No. 3 to 10 inclusive. 
To our readers it is only necessary to mention their titles. 

No. 3. Devereux. 

No. 4. Paul Clifford. 

No. 5. Eugene Aram. 

No. 6. The Last Days of Pompeii. 
No, 7. Czarina. 

No. 8. Rienzi. 

No, 9. Self-Devotion. 
No. 10. Nabob at Home. 

The whole eight volumes costing, by retail; less than two 
dollars. Verily this is cheap reading. These reprints are 
to be had at the Book-store of Messrs. Smith, Drinker and 
Morris. 


Vireinis Baptist Preacuer—No. 12, for December. 
This number completes the first volume. It contains two 
sermons one by Elder W. F. Broaddus, on Ministerial De- 
portment—the other by Elder E. Estes, on Prayer. Under 
the able superintendence of Elder H. Keeling, it has at-_ 
tained a high reputation. 


